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Emergent NEPAL—Its Economic 


Development and Trade Outlook 


Little-Known Asian Country Enters World Trade Picture 


ECENT EVENTS POINT to an early 
R commencement of more direct trade 
relations between the hitherto closed 
economy of the ancient Hindu kingdom 
of Nepal and the outside world. Contact 
during the recent war between Gurkha 
and other Nepalese troops and their allies 
from Western countries, especially Amer- 
icans, is a Main contributing factor in 
bringing about this change. Visits by 
several high Nepalese officials to Great 
Britain and the United States, since the 
war, convinced them of the desirability 
of closer economic relations with those 
countries. 

Cursory wartime investigations of cer- 
tain Nepalese raw products needed for the 
war effort indicated the presence of po- 
tential mineral deposits as well as other 
materials likely to be profitable for peace- 
time development. Finally, the Nepalese 
invited the United States Government 
recently to send an economic and good- 
will mission to their capital '—resulting 
in the signing of an agreement of com- 
merce and friendship between the United 
States and Nepal, and providing for the 
exchange of diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentatives. 

A framework has thus been established 
for the opening of direct trade relations 
between the two countries. Interest is 
already being shown by American ex- 
porters in Nepal as an additional foreign 
market and by importers as a source of 
certain desirable raw materials. 

Nepal lies northeast of India, extend- 
ing along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas between India and the bor- 
der of Tibet. A portion of Nepal lies 
within the plains of India, although 
nost of the territory is rough and moun- 
ainous, crossed by streams which flow 
from the Himalayan snows toward the 
Ganges drainage system. Nepal is about 
500 miles long from east to west and 100 
miles wide, giving an area of approxi- 
mately 56,000 square miles. The flat or 
lower area is known as the Terai, where 
the main agricultural production oc- 
curs. This land is fertile and produces 
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This mission (of which the author of the 
present article was a member) was in Nepal 
in April of this year; the agreement men- 
Uoned above was signed on April 25, as pre- 
viously reported in the pages of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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such food crops as rice, pulse, wheat, 
and barley. Jute and linseed are also 
cultivated and the adjoining forests 
contain valuable stands of hardwoods. 

The population of Nepal, according to 
the last census, taken in 1941, was 
6,282,000, having increased from 5,546,- 
000 since the previous official count of 
1931. The majority of the inhabitants 
are in the so-called ‘Hill’ sections which 
contained 4,121,000 of population in 1941 
as against 2,161,000 in the Terai. The 
first figure includes 376,000 residing in 
the Valley of Nepal where the capital, 
Kathmandu, is_ situated. Both the 
“Hill” and the Terai sections of Nepal 
are further divided by geographical fea- 
tures into eastern and western portions. 
The western hill section or West Pahad 
and the Eastern Terai or East Modhesh 
are the more thickly populated and are 
thus the more important economically. 

Nepal has only one city in the western 
sense, namely Kathmandu, the capital. 
Near it are Patan and Bhatgaon, noted 
for the presence of famous Hindu and 
Buddhist temples but with little or no 
urban development in the modern sense. 
The surrounding Valley of Nepal, about 
15 by 13 miles in area, is the most ad- 
vanced and scientifically developed part 
of the country, with intensive cultiva- 
tion of almost every square foot of soil 


to provide foodstuffs for the 376,000 
inhabitants. 

The undeveloped state of Nepal eco- 
nomically is well illustrated by the lim- 
ited extent of its rail and road communi- 
cation system. Three of four railway 
lines from India approach the Nepal 
borders, one in the east near Jogbani, 
and the others at intervals along the 
frontier, the principal connection being 
near the center of the country at Raxaul. 
Inside Nepal there are only two railways, 
both 2’ 6’’ gage—the Nepal Government 
Railway, from Raxaul to Amhekhganj, a 
distance of 29.3 miles, and the Nepal Jay- 
anagar Janakpar Railway, with a mileage 
of 35. The latter is divided into a “per- 
manent section’’ 18 miles long, and a 
“fair weather” section of 17 miles. 

There are 237 miles of motorable roads 
in Nepal, 158 in the Terai section and 79 
in the Valley around Kathmandu. The 
latter connect the principal towns and 
cities within the Valley, but in the Terai 
such roads as exist all fan out from the 
Indian railheads with little or no inter- 
connections. It is thus necessary in 
making an ordinary journey between the 
eastern and western sections of Nepal to 
go down into India and proceed along to 
the appropriate point of entrance back 
in Nepal. 

In addition to the railways and motor 
roads, the Nepal Ropeway Company op- 
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Maharaja’s Palace, splendid structure in Nepal’s capital. 





erates 13.7 miles of aerial cableway from 
the rail and road head above Raxaul into 
the Valley of Nepal at Kathmandu. It 
carries freight only, with a capacity of 8 
tons per hour. The maximum normal 
load per car is 500 pounds, which can be 
specially increased to 1,000 pounds by 
greater spacing of the cars. 
Transportation generally in Nepal is 
still dependent on the backs of coolies 
walking over incredibly steep and rough 
mountain trails. Elephants are em- 
ployed to some extent in the Terai, but 
the use of pack animals in the mountains 
is said to be uneconomical on account of 
the difficulty of providing feed for them. 
Other economic factors show how little 
progress toward anything like modern 
development has taken place. Mail facil- 
ities exist by arrangement with the Gov- 
ernment of India so that the principal 
points in the Terai and in the Valley can 
be reached, although delays are common. 
There are no telegraph lines, but mes- 
sages to the outside world are sent from 
Kathmandu over a telephone line to the 
border and relayed through India. 
Another long-distance telephone line 
connects Birganj, near the central por- 
tion of the Terai, with Bhinatnagar to 
the east, linking up a number of towns 
on the way. In Kathmandu and vicinity 
there is one Government telephone ex- 
change (automatic) with about 25 out- 
lets connecting the principal offices. 
According to Nepalese records, there 
were 402 passenger cars and 132 busses 
and trucks registered in the Valley of 
Nepal as of the current year, and an 
estimated similar number of vehicles, 
mostly trucks, in the Terai. None are 
postwar models, many dating back prior 
to 1930. The passenger cars were ob- 
served to be British and American in 
about equal proportion, with a few Ger- 
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man makes. The trucks are nearly all 
of United States manufacture. Nepal 
claims a total of 1,125 radio receiving 
sets licensed. About one-fourth of these 
are of American make. 

There are three hydroelectric generat- 
ing stations in Nepal, two serving the 
Valley of Nepal and one in the east, main- 
ly for industrial supply. One has been 
in operation for nearly 40 years. A. <. 
60-cycle current, both 120 and 240 volts, 
is supplied for domestic use, with 280- 
and 440-volt 3-phase service for indus- 
try. The aerial ropeway is also operated 
electrically. In general the hydroelec- 
tric developments in Nepal are all based 
on the minimum flow of streams with- 
out storage of water. During the mon- 
soon, enormous quantities of silt are car- 
ried by the rivers now harnessed, and 
this has to be controlled by settling 
basins. 


Mineral Development 


There is no actual mineral production 
in Nepal at the present time. Near Kath- 
mandu some lime and marble deposits are 
worked sporadically for local require- 
ments, but the output is strictly limited 
There are ancient mineral workings from 
which copper, gold, silver, and some zinc 
have been obtained, but no details are 
available as to production and ore values. 

The Nepal Bureau of Mines, organized 
by the Nepalese Government, has begun 
mapping the country and laying the 
foundations for a mineral survey. Small- 
scale prospecting and exploration work 
is being undertaken under prospecting 


concessions given to a local concern, the 
Himal Miners Syndicate, Ltd., 
or two Indian groups. 

The position in regard to the possibil- 
ities for profitable mining undertakings 
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in Nepal is thus ready for further tech, | 


nical investigation. The Nepalese ane 
receptive to the idea of American par. 
ticipation in the development of any min. | 
eral deposits which can be located and| 
are seeking to have a preliminary Survey 
made, to be followed immediately by a 

more thorough investigation and study 
of any economically feasible 


mining 
projects that are discovered. 


Nepalese Agriculture 


According to statistics furnished by the 
Nepalese Government, 7,680,000 acres of 
land are at present under cultivation 
An estimated 6,000 square miles of was 
and reclaimable cut-over forest land js 
said to be capable of being put to agricy. 


ture. There are 36,000 square miles jp | 
Nepal under tropical and coniferoys 
forests. I 


In both the Hill and Terai sections of 
Nepal, methods of cultivation are medie. 
val in their primitiveness, scientific farm. 
ing being practically unknown. In the 
Hill section the slopes are terraced so gg | 
to take advantage of every square foot 
of soil that can be put to intensive hand 
cultivation. In the Terai more extensive 











Cover Picture: In the Heart of 
Nepal’s Capital 
Our cover picture, furnished by the Good-Wil] 
Mission to Nepal, shows a scene in front 0 


temples in the Nepalese capital, Kathmandu 
The traveler E. Alexander Powell (in a book 


published several years ago) has this to say 
j 


of such a scene: 
“Were a man to be set down by an airplane 
in Kathmandu, he might guess for days wher 


he was and guess unsuccessfully. The en 


circling snow peaks, rising range upon range 
to the blue, would suggest the Alps, though 
the mightiest of the Alpine peaks are insig 


nificant in comparison. He would find some 


thing vaguely reminiscent of Addis Ababa iz 
the setting of the citv, nestling amid groves it 
a valley hemmed in by mountains The vast 


Maidan, or parade ground, possibly the larges 
in the world, inevitably recall Tehran 
The Hindu temples and = shrines with their 
wealth of carving and coloring, the enormous 
white dagobas of the Buddhist sanctuaries, the 
gilded roofs and pinnacles gleaming in the 
sun, the innumerable images in brass or stone, 
all these would remind him of Mandalay, Ben 
Bangkok, Pnom-Penh. But the many 
storied pagodas, with their tiled roofs and up 
turned would divert his thoughts | 
Canton or Peking. The labyrinth of dim alleys 
and twisted lined by hole-in-the-wal 
shops, their fronts open to reveal the picturesqit 
Eastern merchandise within, might well caus 
him to conclude that he was in the bazars 0 
Moorish or Tunisian The white 
palaces, hidden behind mysterious walls, could 
hardly fail to bring to mind the villas beside 
the Bosphorus. In the tall and slender towel 
erected by Bhim Sen there 
those stately minarets 
madresseh at Samarkand 
with their overhanging 
their weathered wooden balconies and lat 
windows, would hold memories of Cairo, Fez, ot 
Istanbul.” 
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farming methods are employed, similar 
to those practiced in India. 

The average annual yield of Nepal’s 
principal crops per acre is given as 
follows (1 maund=approximately 82 
pounds) : Rice, 15 maunds; millet, 10 
maunds; jute, 15 maunds:; maize, 16 
maunds; wheat, 11 maunds; potatoes, 
150 maunds; mustard, 6 maunds; urd 
(Phaseolus Spp.), 8 maunds. 

Nepal’s principal agricultural products 
available for export over and above 
domestic requirements are rice, jute, 
edible oilseeds, linseed, tobacco, and ghee 
(clarified butter). All of the surplus is 
produced in the Terai adjoining India 
and normally goes to Indian markets. 


Industrial Development 


Despite the primitive state of Nepal's 
economy, certain industries have been 
established in competition with Indian 
manufactures and, in considerable meas- 
ure, are meeting the requirements of the 
country. Two factories are producing 
upward of 1,900,000 pounds annually of 
cotton yarn for the local hand-loom 
industry. A jute mill has an output of 
10,000,000 bags and 4,000,000 yards of 
hessian cloth. There is a match factory 
with an average annual production of 
100,000 gross boxes. There are also rice 
mills, soap works, and a small plant mak- 
ing crude plywood sheets and bobbins. 
The hand-loom industry is active in view 
of the rising demand for cloth on account 
of curtailed imports of textiles. The 
Nepalese Government operates its own 
mint and gunpowder factory, the latter 
being capable of producing industrial as 
well as military explosives. 

Most, if not all, of the industrial enter- 
prises now in operation or projected in 
Nepal are controlled by Nepalese capital 
There is participation by Indian investors 
ina number of instances, but no other 
foreign capital appears to have come to 
Nepal. Shares of Nepalese companies 
are held principally by members of the 
Rana, or ruling, family, this method being 
used by the Nepalese Government to sub- 
sidize industries which they think are 
promising. 











List of Nepal Business Firms 
Available 


\s part of the information brought back by 
the Good Will Mission of the G,overnment oft 
the United States to Ne pal, there is now avail 
able a list of Ne palese firms compiled with the 
approval of the Nepal Development Board and 
vouched for as of 


Neapalese 


good standing and re pute by 
Government 
known as “Business Firms Nepal,” may be ob 
tained for the usual fee of $1 from any of the 
Department’s Field Offices or from the Com 
mercial Intelligence Division, Office of 
national Trade, Department of 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Inter 
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officials. This — list, 
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Into mysterious Nepal by “dandy” transportation. 
veyance 


this article. 


Nepal’s policy with respect to public or 
private control of industry is similar to 
that of India. Key industries, such as 
railways, ropeways, electric power plants, 
and munitions factories are to be devel- 
oped under the control of the Govern- 
ment. Private enterprise is said to have 
free scope in all other industry. In view 
of the close control of all enterprise in 
Nepal, as well as of the Government itself, 
by the Rana family, it is apparent that 
any participation by outside capital in a 
Nepalese industry can take place only in 
close cooperation with this powerful 
group. 


External Trade 


In the absence of published trade sta- 
tistics the Government of Nepal was 
asked to submit a statement of imports 
and exports compiled from their customs 
returns and similar records. The value 
in Nepalese rupees of total imports and 
exports were given as follows (1 Nepalese 


rupee 1.25 Indian rupees, or US$0.375) : 
Viens Exports, Imports 
In rupees h rupees 
1940-41 18, 136, 000 28, 279, 000 
144) 42 23, 405, 000 31, 418, 000 
1042-43 26, 886, OOO 6. S19. O00 
143-44 20, S08, O00 65, 383, 000 
1044-45 7, 376, O00 » 520, OOO 
The main items making up Nepal’s 


external trade are given in the following 
table showing the latest available and 
the last prewar years. 

The predominance of cloth among 
Nepalese imports is significant, as is the 
absence of such modern articles as auto- 
motive equipment, implements, electrical 
materials, and toiletries. This is due to 
the utterly primitive state of economic 





(“Dandy” is the British name of the con- 


-and the man being carried, in the foreground, is Samuel H. Day, the author of 
The Nepalese aim to make this road “motorable.’’) 


development of most of the country, the 
import needs of the people being con- 
fined largely to such basic necessities as 
cloth for clothing and yarn to make 
cloth. The Nepalese arg inveterate smok- 
ers, which fact acggunts for the com- 
paratively high @Wolume of cigarette 
imports. 


Principal Items in Nepal’s External Trade 


Description 1937-38 1944-45 
EXPORTS 
Rupees Rupees 
Hides and skins 522, 000 64, 000 
Jute 3, 184, 000 3, 805, 000 
Tobacco 853, 000 1, 021, 000 
Linseed 1, 235, 000 1, 107, 000 
Oilseeds 4, 028, 000 2, 883, G00 
Ghee (clarified butter 1, 605, 000 4. 418, 000 
Sabai grass 78, 000 298, 000 
Herbs 657, 000 1, 181, 000 
IMPORTS 

Cloth 26, 183, 000 2%, 762, 000 
Yarn 3, 906, 000 3, 644, 000 
Nonferrous metals 595, 000 634, 000 
lron 6, 016, 000 RRO, 000 
Sugar 608, 000 868, 000 
Umbrellas 151, 000 84, 000 
Foot wear 545, 000 576, 000 
Kerosene oil 716, 000 631, 000 
Petrol (gasoline 353, 000 387, 000 
Cigarettes 1, 057, 000 1, 427, 000 

Nepalese exports up to the present 


time have been destined solely for Indtan 
buyers across the border. They repre- 
sent mainly the surplus output which 
has heretofore moved logically into In- 
dian consumption, especially in view of 
the growing shortage in India, during 
recent years, of such products as Nepal 
produces. 


Finance and Banking 
The principal sources of Nepalese pub- 
lic revenue are land taxes and customs 
receipts. There is also an annual pay- 
(Continued on p. 33) 








Part of Churubusco Studios, Mexico City: Projection room, production buildings 





stages 


Mexieco’s Movie Industry Now 
Confronts Critical Problems 


But \ igorous Activity Presages Expansion Still To (lome 


HE MEXICAN motion-picture in- 

dustry, which experienced nearly 5 
years of prosperity during the war years, 
has found itself more recently in a very 
critical position. The major problems 
facing the industry are two in number— 
finances and labor. 

In the lush days during the war, Mex- 
ican motion pictures found themselves 
in great demand in all markets of Latin 
America. This was largely at the ex- 
pense of Argentine films, which were 
severely curtailed in consequence of raw- 
stock film shortages. 

This profitable production and sale of 
Mexican films led to the springing up in 
Mexico of numerous film producers; 
many of these had never had any ex- 
perience in the industry, but it was a 
profitable business, finances were easily 
available (though at high interest rates) , 
and Mexican films found ready markets. 


Industry Finance Bank 

At the beginning of 1946, a leveling 
off began to take place. Many of the 
opportunistic and less firmly rooted pro- 
ducers, members of an industry which 
in 1945 produced 80 Mexican films, found 
that competing American, Argentine, 
British, Russian, and some French films 
were getting the play dates that these 
wartime producers had figured would go 
to their films. Then, too, the Mexican 
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By NATHAN D). GOLDEN. Consultant on VWotion Pictures. O fhice of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


banks began to shut down on their film 
loans for new production 

To solve this problem of “‘shaky” film 
production, in February 1947 the Crédito 
Cinematografico Mexicano was put into 
operation with capitalization of 30,000.- 
000 pesos, 28.690,000 of which was paid 
in (1 Mexican peso =USS0.20). Its 
Board of Directors comprises presidents 
of three large banks, some of the most 
prominent motion-picture producers, 
and other well-known financiers and 
businessmen. The bank will loan funds 
for production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion. Heading this bank is Manuel 
Sanchez Cuen, whose objective it is to 
stabilize Mexican film production, by 
limiting production and making loans 
(up to 40 percent of production costs) 
only to bona fide producers with requi- 
site experience. The bank plans to 
finance only 40 quality Mexican films 
yearly—thereby eliminating many 
“mushroom producers” from the market. 
It is purposed to create a distribution 
company for the handling of all Mexi- 
can films financed by the bank. 

Realizing that the opportunity for 
showing M-x'can films is largely limited 
to Mexico itself, border States in the 
United States, and certain other coun- 
tries of Latin America, the new bank 
feels that a ceiling on production costs of 
Mexican fi!ms must be placed in effect— 


such ceiling to be 490,000 or 570000 


pesos. 


The bank’s financing program will not 


prevent outside private capital from 
financing Mexican films if it so desires 
Undoubtedly, there is merit in this 


program, but the question arises: will 
it be sound enough to maintain on a 
profitable basis the studios now operat- 


ing in Mexico? 


Production and Studios 


At present Mexico has four operating 
studios. 

Churubusco, the newest studio, has 12 
stages and is as modern as any of the 
studios in Hollywood. It is owned joint- 
ly by Mexican and American capital, 
and its directing head is Hollywood- 
trained Charles B. Woram. To date this 
studio has produced 30 films 

Tepeyac studio, equally modern, also 
has 12 stages. Two films were produced 
at the studio, and the roof of one of the 
stages collapsed: all the roofs are being 
replaced, and it is expected that pro- 
duction will be resumed in the next 4 
months. 

Asteca studio also has 12 stages and 
Clasa studio about 10 operating stages. 
During the war these two studios were 
furnished with American equipment, t0 
get the Mexican industry moving so 4 
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to help carry out our film program in 
Latin America. The equipment and fa- 
cilities are not up to the standard of 
the other two studios. 

Mexico has, altogether, 63 producers, 
all members of the Producers Associa- 
tion. Of this group, at present not more 
than 15 are active, and about 6 of these 
are considered very active producers. 

The average cost of a Mexican film 
during the past year has been about 600,- 
000 pesos. 

To keep the existing studios operating, 
American film producers are being in- 
vited to utilize studio space in Mexico. 
Several American companies have made 
pictures in Mexican studios during the 
past 6 months, and at present two Holly- 
wood companies are shooting films at the 
Churubusco studios. American produc- 
ers now working in Mexico claim that 
their production costs are from 40 to 50 
percent less in Mexico than in Holly- 
wood. Then, too, they feel that, where 
specialized Latin American background 
and highest authenticity are essential, 
Mexico cffers these things in “natural 
form,” obviating the necessity of repro- 
ducing them in Hollywood. 

The newest film produced in Mexico, 
not yet released, is John Steinbeck’'s story 
“La Perla de la Paz” ‘The Pearl). Both 
Mexican and American money went into 
this picture. It was produced in both 
Spanish and English and may blaze the 
trail for the regular production of bi- 
linguals in Mexico. It is well produced 
by Oscar Dancigers, a trained hand, and 
excellently directed by Emilio Fernandez 
Two of Mexico's leading artists, Maria 
Elena Marquez and Pedro Armendariz, 
do a splendid job in turning cut what is 
considered, by those who have had an 
opportunity to see it, as the forerunner 
of a variety of high-quality films to be 
expected from the Mexican motion-pic- 
ture industry. 

There is no question that Mexican stu- 
dios are in a position, with their present 
modern facilities and trained personnel, 
to turn out quality motion pictures for 
the Latin American market. A contract 
with the Syndicate of Workers of Mo- 
tion-Picture Production was concluded in 
the middle of June, which will assure 
an absence of labor troubles in produc- 
tion for the next year or so. This con- 
tract was signed after a stoppage of pro- 
duction in all studios for about 30 days. 

Mexican Government cfficials realize 
and appreciate the value of the motion 
picture as a vehicle of education. Al- 
fonso Sanchez Tello, a producer of some 
note, who has Hollywood training, has 
recently presented to his Government a 
program for the production of a series of 
educational films covering all phases of 
Mexico's life. history, traditions, and 
practical aspirations. He believes that if 
this program is carried out through Gov- 
ernment sponsorship it will do more to 
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help raise the living standard in Mexico 
than any other program ever instituted. 
Government officials are keenly inter- 
ested in such a program. Antonio Castro 
Leal, Director de Supervision Cinemato- 
grafica, Secretaria de Gobernacion, has 
expressed keen concern in its success. 
The authorities feel that a series of such 
educational films can be shown in every 
village and hamlet in ..cexico with 15-mm. 
mobile projection to many audiences 
which never before have seen motion 
pictures. 


Distribution, Labor Problems 


American films are distributed in Mex- 
ico through subsidiary companies of 
American film producers, and films from 
the United States enjoy the highest per- 
centage of showings, and the greatest 
popularity, of all films exhibited in 
Mexico. 

A pressing problem facing both Ameri- 
can and Mexican film distributors is that 
of labor. The labor union in Mexico 
which has as its field of effort the film 
exchanges and theaters is called the 
STIC ‘(Syndicate of Workers in the 
Motion-Picture Industry—CTM). This 
union assertedly dominates the film- 
distribution offices in Mexico. No film 
distributor may hire any employees, such 
as bookers, cashiers, film shippers and 
inspectors, clerks, or the like, nor dis- 
charge anyone without permission from 
the labor union. Film distributors have 
recently been presented with a new pro- 
posed labor contract by the union to 
become effective September 26, 1947, and 
the demands besides a 25-percent wage 
increase, seem to the distributors so great 
that, they say, unless the union recedes in 
some degree from its position, they will 
have no alternative but to close up shop. 

Some of the provisions of the new con- 
tract give to the union the power to 
decide how many workers shall be em- 
ployed. Further demands under the 





‘Tower at entrance of splendid Linda Vista 
Theater in Mexico City 


labor contract obligate each company to 
give to the union every week a book for 
the union library; to pay 5 pesos ($1) 
monthly, for every worker, to the union 
to pay for a physician and medicines for 
nonoccupational diseases; to pay 2 pesos 
($0.42) per day to the union to be applied 
to the expenses of technical administra- 
tion; to pay 12 pesos ($2.48) monthly for 
the support of the militarized reserves of 
the workers of the union, and another 
12 pesos monthly—per worker—for the 
promotion of physical culture and the 
upkeep of the athletic teams composed of 
workers employed by the company. 

Other numerous fees which companies 
are obligated to pay the union include 
5 percent of the amounts collected as 
daily salary by the workers to be deliv- 
ered to the treasurer of the union who 
shall allocate said moneys to the “resist- 
ance funds” of the union; also, the dis- 
tributor agrees to deliver tc the union the 
sum of 500 pesos ($103.10) every year to 
be allocated to the resistance funds. 

Various other union requirements are 
regarded by distributors as being in the 
“onerous” category. 

The Syndicate of Workers, exerting 
influence on both theaters and distribu- 
tors, can wield great power—and this it 
has done on past occasions, in reinforcing 
its demands. It can boycott a theater 
showing films of a distributor with whom 
the union is having difficulties by with- 
drawing its members from the theater. 
It can order its members in the distribu- 
tors’ exchanges to refuse to deliver films 
to the exhibitor if either has failed to 
meet the demands of the union. 

On June 4, 1947, the Cineac Theater, 
newest in Mexico City, was to open its 
doors. The union refused to negotiate a 
contract for the house until the night of 
its opening. With an invited audience 
on hand and the theater about to put on 
the feature film, the management re- 
fused to accede to the demands of the 
union. Result: those who came to the 
opening were informed that the show 
would not open that night but that cock- 
tails would be served in the foyer. Two 
weeks later the theater opened. 

Incidents of this character have kept 
the industry in Mexico in a constant tur- 
moil. Until effective progress is made in 
stabilizing labor-management relations 
in this market, development of new thea- 
ters, so badly needed in Mexico, will be 
retarded. 


Exhibition 


Mexico today has 1,246 motion-picture 
theaters, of which 87 are located in Mex- 
ico City. As of June 1947, 10 theaters are 
under construction in Mexico City, five 
of which will be first-run houses and the 
other five second-run. 

With the exception of Mexico City’s 
first-run houses, of which there are 13 
seating 29,235 people, practically all thea- 


- 





ters in Mexico show double features. 
Control of the best theaters in Mexico is 
in the hands of a few circuit operators. 
After a film is first shown in the “show- 
case theaters” of Mexico City—which 
showing is quite important if the film 
is to be successful in other theaters of 
the country—second-run independent 
theaters must wait 90 days before it is 
cleared for showing. Circuit-owned the- 
aters play films 60 days after their release 
date in second-run theaters. 

Admission prices in Mexico City’s first- 
run theaters range from a top of 4 pesos 
to 2.50 pesos (1 peso=—US$0.20). Out- 
standing films get 5 pesos for evening 
shows, but a special permit for such a 
charge must be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment. The general policy at first- 
run houses is to charge 4 pesos the first 
week and reduce the admission price 
gradually until the end of the run. 

In Mexico City, the municipal tax on 
theater admissions is 13 percent of the 
gross plus a Federal tax of 15 percent 
on the 13-percent municipal tax. This 
makes a total tax of 14.95 percent of the 
gross. The average tax on film admis- 
sions throughout Mexico is about 15 per- 
cent of the gross. 

Mexicans in general are avid theater- 
goers. There are no Sunday “blue laws,” 
and theaters on Saturdays and Sundays 
are usually filled to capacity. 


Need for Betterments Seen 


While there are a little more than 1,200 
theaters in Mexico, many of these the- 
aters located in small communities leave 
much to be desired. Their equipment is 
old, and half the time the audience can 
neither hear the sound nor see the pic- 
ture. Probably half of the now-existing 
theaters could advantageously be re- 
placed with modern up-to-date theaters 
of the type we have here in the United 
States. However, costs of equipment 
and rebuilding and the financing of such 
construction at present in Mexico seem 
virtually out of the question. 

The solution at the moment from an 
economical point of view would be the 
building of 16-mm. Quonset-hut-type 
theaters. Five hundred such theaters 
could replace the many small dilapidated 
theaters in the rural sections of Mexico. 
Equipment dealers advise that, where 
projection was bad, the installation of 
new sound equipment has tripled the 
business of a particular theater and that, 
when new projection equipment is in- 
stalled, after the owner pays for the 
sound equipment grosses will go even 
higher. One of the obstacles in the path 
of developing a wider spread of 16-mm. 
theaters in Mexico is, again, that of labor 
difficulties and requirements. American 
film distributors who were interested in 
showing 16-mm. films in the rural sec- 
tions of Mexico were informed by the 


union that they would have to put ina 
complete group of employees paralleling 
the same number of employees they have 
for 35-mm. films. An employee handling 
35-mm. could not handle 16-mm. This 
condition has retarded film distributors, 
producers, and exhibitors in building up 
a 16-mm.type of theater in Mexico which 
would lend itself ideally to broad projects 
of expansion and development. 


Basic Vigor Manifested 


Despite the problems and difficulties 
indicated in the foregoing discussion— 
difficulties that arise largely from the un- 
certainties of a transitional period—it 
may be stated with utmost confidence 
that Mexico’s motion-picture interests, in 
all their different branches, are animated 
by an ardent enthusiasm for this me- 
dium of entertainment and education, are 
displaying real insight and brisk energy, 
and have ample bases for sanguine ex- 
pectation of future progress. 





Facts on Magnetophone Available 


Twelve models of the magnetophone— 
a German-developed device using mag- 
netic tape as the medium for recording 
and reproducing speech and music—are 
described in a report now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. 

A major part of the report is devoted 
to technical data and schematic illustra- 
tions of the high-fidelity magnetophones 
widely used by German radio stations. 
These models cover very broad frequency 
and dynamic ranges and are capable of 





reproducing sound with full life-like 
quality, the report indicates 
The “HTS” model has a level fre- 


quency response plus or minus 3 decibels 
between 50 and 9,000 cycles per second 
and a dynamic range of not less than 55 
decibels with harmonic distortion of not 
more than 4 percent For the “K7” 
model, the frequency response is level 
plus or minus 2 decibels between 50 and 


10,000 cycles, and the dynamic range 


measures at least 60 decibels with har. | 


monic distortion of not more than 3 
percent. 

According to the report, the two war. 
time developments responsible for the 
success of the high-fidelity models aye 
the use of a plastic tape impregnate 
with finely divided magnetite and the 
use of ultrasonic-frequency alternating 
current for premagnetizing the tape as 
well as for erasing any recording from jt, 
The appendix of the report contains de. 
tails on the composition and manufae. 
ture of both plastic and paper tapes; also 
included is a discussion of the uses of the 
magnetophone in broadcasting studios. 
in the home, in the motion-picture fiejq 
and in the field of stereophonic sound 
reproduction. 

Orders for the report ‘PB-60899: The 
Magnetophone Sound Recording and 
Reproducing System; photostat, $8: 
microfilm, $3; 133 pages including illus- 
trations) should be addressed to the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
should be accompanied by check or 
money order, payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 





Oslo Movie 
Estimates 


Attendance Below 


A sharp decrease in movie attendance 
has been noted since the beginning of 
the year, reports Kristian Aamot, direc- 
tor of Oslo’s municipal theaters in Nor- 
way. Though box-office receipts for the 
present budget year will possibly top 
15,000,000 crowns, earlier estimates of 
16,000,000 in ticket sales for the 1947-48 
period are now held too high and have 
been cut by 1,000,000 crowns. According 
to estimates, 14,000,000 of this amount 
will represent tickets for foreign films 
and 1,000,000 for Norwegian productions 
The revised 1947-48 budget anticipates 
expenses of approximately 14,660,000 
crowns, with a Surplus of 539,700 crowns 
for the coming yea! 





Venezuela: Bids for Sale of One-Quarter of Government-Royalty 


Petroleum 

The Venezuelan Ministry of Development has called for public bids for the sale of 25 percent 
of the Government-rovaltv crude petroleum which will be available in the 2-year period January 1, 
1948, to December 31, 1949. Bidding is open to any person or company whose customary activities 
are connected with petroleum. The maximum amount available for sale will approximate 
1,484,000 barrels per month, according to Government calculations \eceptance will be made of 
the bids offering the greatest advantages in price or otherwise to the Venezuelan Government. 

Bids must be submitted by 10:00 a. m. August 18, 1947, to the Technical Office of the Ministry 
of Development, at Caracas. A guaranty of 125,000 bolivares of a bank or surety company domi 
ciled in Venezuela must accompany bids; contracts must be signed within 15 days of acceptance ol 
the bid. The Government also demands 5 percent of the value of the accepted bid (Cas guaranty 
to fulfill the contract) in Venezuelan currency, obligations of the national Government, or in foreign 
securities which will enjoy 80 percent of the quotation on the New York Stock Exchange 

Details of the information which must be included in the bids, proposed sales contract, and 
amounts and characteristics of crudes to be sold can be obtained from the Fuels and Lubricants 


Section, Department of Commerce, Washington 


2 | 
of the Ministry of Development, Caracas, Venezuela 


and the Technical Office of Hydrocarbons 
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Switch Gear and Steel Work for 
New Zealand Substations 


Tenders for the manufacture, supply, 
and delivery of outdoor switch gear and 
steel] work for five substations in New 
Zealand have been extended to American 
firms by the State Hydro-electric De- 
partment at Wellington. 


The following information for each 
substation has been submitted: 
1. 110-kv. outdoor switch gear and steel 


work for Waverley substation, Palmerston 
North District. Contract No. 29, Section 264, 


Pin. Nth. Bids close at 4 p. m. on August 26, 
1947 
2.110-kv. outdoor switch gear and steel 


work for Studholme substation, Contract No 
35, Section 221, Christchurch, Christchurch 


District. Bids close at 4 p. m. on August 26, 
1947 
3. 50-kv. outdoor switch gear and steel 


work for Te Awamutu substation, Hamilton 


District. Contract No. 30, Section 362, Ham- 
ilton. Bids close at 4 p. m. on September 16 
1947 

4. 110-kv. and 50-kKv. outdoor switch gear 


Edgecumbe substation 
Contract No. 36, Section 
Bids close at 4 p. m. on 


and steel work for 
Hamilton District 
364, Hamilton 
September 16, 1947 

5. 50-kv. outdoor switch gear and 
work for Lichfield substation, Hamilton Dis- 
trict. Contract No. 31, Section 363, Hamilton 
Bids close at 4 p. m. on September 16, 1947 


steel 


One copy of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications for each substation is 
available on a Joan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Also, 
Copies of the specifications are being 
made available at the office of the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Norway's Interest in 
Forage-Cutting Machinery 


The American Embassy in Oslo reports 
that Norwegian farmers and agricultural 
Officials are interested in introducing 
forage-cutting machinery in preparation 
of the hay crop. The present method of 
handling and curing hay requires an 
unusually large amount of hand labor, 
since the moist climate makes it neces- 
sary to dry and cure the hay by hanging 
It above the ground on curing lines. 
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American manufacturers of forage- 
cutting machinery may be interested in 
the opening of this new market in Nor- 
way, as Felleskjopt, a large cooperative 
buying organization, is working in close 
coordination with the Government to 
help introduce such machinery into the 


country. 
Firms having established Norwegian 
connections might well work through 


their Norwegian representatives, but at 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office 


of International Trade 


the present time it is largely a question 
of using facilities of Felleskjgpt and agri- 
cultural authorities to acquaint the Nor- 
wegian farmers with the operation and 
advantages to be gained from the use of 
forage-cutting machinery. 

Manufacturers interested in this po- 
tential trade opportunity should address 
their inquiries to Dr. Lars Spildo, Direc- 
tor, Felleskjopt, Rosenkrantzgate 8, Oslo, 
Norway. 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Advertising: 47 
Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 12, 18, Agricultural—17. 

19, 48. Industrial—1, 4, 9, 10, 11, 
Beverages: 24, 39 25, 38. 
Bricks: 30 Metal Trim: 43 
Chemicals Musk: 27 
Office Equpiment: 33, 50. 
Paper: 5, 16, 20, 32, 40 


Machinery 
14, 15, 17, 20, 
10, 20, 34 


Clothing and Accessories: 6, 16, 21, 26 
Construction Materials: 42 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals; 3 Paraffin: 41. 
Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fitr- Pipe: 14. 
tures: 19 Plastics: 1. 
Fats and Oils: 49 Printing Equipment: 1. 
Foodstuffs: 10, 23, 37 Radios and Electronic Equipment: 18, 19. 


Railroad Equipment: 8. 
Refrigeration: 18, 35, 44. 
Religious Items: 22. 

Rubber: 16, 46 

Silverware: 23. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 36. 
Technical Information: 3, 12, 
Textiles: 5, 6, 12, 14, 45, 46. 
Tools: 7 

Toys: 16 


Fountain and Restaurant Equipment: 36 
Furniture: 22, 29 
General Merchandise: 13, 46 

Hardware: 7, 13, 19 

Hides and Skins: 28 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment: 7 
Household Goods: 7 

Leather: 46 

Lumber: 31 


13, 20. 











Egypt Invites Bids for 
Heavy Machinery 


The Ports and Lighthouses Adminis- 
tration of the Egyptian Government is 
requesting bids through agents in Egypt 
for a 10-foot plate rolling machine, a 
6-inch angle-bar rolling machine, an 
8-inch boring and grinding machine, and 
a multiple-head 5-foot radial drill. 

Tenders should be submitted directly 
to H. E. The Director General, Ports and 
Lighthouses Administration, Arsenal, 
Alexandria, not later than noon on Sep- 
tember 3, 1947. 

Copies of the necessary conditions of 
tender and specifications may be pur- 
chased from The Chief Inspecting Engi- 
neer, Egyptian Government, 41 Tothill 
Street, London, S. W. 1., for the sum of 
10 shillings per set. 


Furnishings Needed for 
Agricultural Schools, Mexico 


The construction of eight agricultural 
schools in the irrigation districts of Mex- 
ico was announced recently by the Min- 
istry of Education. The schools will be 
built with the cooperation of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Hydraulic Resources. 

These schools will probably be small, 
and it is not believed that their con- 
struction will provide a trade opportunity 
for American firms. However, equip- 
ment for the furnishing of schools of 
this type will be needed. Persons inter- 
ested in furnishing such equipment 
should address their inquiries to Sr. Ri- 
cardo Medina Franco, Jefe de Compras, 
Secretaria de Educacion Publica, Rep. de 
Artentina y L. Gonzalez Obregon, Mexico, 
D. F. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Ivan Baldwin, representing 
Farrow Falcon Press Proprietary Limited, 224 
Lonsdale Place, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in studying methods and designs 
for making transparent plastic boxes from 
acetate and vinyl sheets, and in purchasing 
new machinery. Also, in printing of labels 
and to investigate this field with a view to 
purchasing equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of July for a visit of 3 to 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o J. H. Grebe, 24 
State Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Australia—John D. M. Dickson, repre- 
senting Unique Sash Balance Proprietary 
Limited, 399 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in studying the latest 
designs for houses and factories, and in visit- 
ing the company’s principals. Scheduled to 
arrive July 30, via New York, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o L. Washburn, 
Unique Balance Co. Inc., 25 Eastern Boule- 
vard, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Buffalo, Kalamazoo, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

3. Australia—Ben 
Sigma Company, 


Haigh, representing 
Limited, 562-566 Little 


10 


Bourke Street, Melbourne, is interested in 
wholesaling and manufacturing pharma- 
ceutical products, and desires technical in- 
formation on the manufacture of pharma- 


ceutical products. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of July, via New York, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Charles L. Huis- 
king & Co., Inc., Vandam and Varick Streets, 
New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and Los Angeles. 

4. Australia—John D. Lobb, representing 
the Laxette Manufacturing Co., 366 Swans- 
ton Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in purchasing pharmaceutical - packaging 
machinery. He is also interested in new de- 
velopments in the construction of motion- 
picture theaters. Scheduled tc arrive July 
16, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o E. Turpin, 180 Beach 
Ninety-ninth Street, Rockaway Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 

5. Australia John Mendl, representing 
John Mendl Pty. Ltd., 147a King Street 
Sydney. N. S. W., is interested in paper 


(writing, wrapping, and printing), and tezr- 


tiles. Scheduled to arrive August 1, via Bos- 
ton, for a visit of 30 days. U.S. address 
c/o Alfred Hahn, 110-56 Seventh Avenue, 


Forest Hill, L. I.,. New York 
ton and New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Australia—Mrs. Anne Pruzanski, repre- 
senting Sandora Trading Co., 226 Little Col- 
lins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in establishing markets for piece 
goods and knitted wear. Due to arrive the 
end of July, via New York, for a visit of 5 or 
6 months. U.S. address: c o Mr. Teller, 160 
Bennet Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 


Itinerary: Bos- 


woolen 


in Francisco, Los Angeles, Baltimore, and 
New York 
7. Brazil—Joao Borba, Jr Rua Veneza 


228, Sio Paulo, desires to obtain agency rep- 
resentation from manufacturers of hospital 
and medical equipment such as instruments, 
glassware, rubber 
medical apparatus. Also, agencies for hard- 
ware, aluminumware, tools, and locks He 
is now in the U. S. for a visit of 4 months 
U.S. address: 1729 Hobart Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Itinerary: Philadelphia, New 


supplies, and electro- 


York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and St 
Louis. 
8. Brazil—Pedro Augusto Fleury da Sil- 


veira, representing Material Ferroviario S. A 
“MAFERSA,” 124 Bardo de Itapetininga, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in obtaining additional 
agency connections for railroad equipment 
Scheduled to arrive the end of June, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mafersa, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, Room 13810, New York, N. Y._ Itiner- 
ary: New York, and possibly Chicago and 
Detroit. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

9. Brazil—Diogenes Ribeiro Salgado, repre- 
senting Salgado Alves & Cia., Rua Miguel 
Couto 109, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
purchasing machinery for making powdered 
milk and cheese, and in visiting milk and 
cheese plants in the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 14, via New York, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Brazil- 
ian Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, New York. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and other cities 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


10. Colombia—Harry Tchira, representip, 
Fabrica de Hilos, Apartado Aereo #727, Bar. 
ranquilla, and Industria Colombiang de 
Rayon Viscosa S. A., INDURAYON, Apartado 
288 El Oasis, Barranquilla, is interesteq in 
purchasing chemicals and staple-fiber ma. 
chinery for Indurayon, and chemicals, dyes 
and perhaps machinery for Fabrica de Hilos 
Also, in buying and establishing buying con. 
nections for resale merchandise, principally 
foodstuffs and chemicals. Due to arrive Au. ; 
gust 4, via San Pedro, for a visit of 3 tos | 
months. U.S. addresses: 622 Walden Road | 
Beverly Hills, Calif., until October, then eo 
S. Grazi, 320 Broadway, New York, until de. 
parture. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, New York, Chicago, and Phijq. 
delphia 

World Trade Directory Report for Fabric, 
de Hilos being prepared | 

11. England—William Allen, representing 
Mulberry Glass Works Ltd., 60 Mulberry 





Street, Hulme, Manchester 15, is Interested 
in purchasing glass-prccessing machinery | 
(beveling, sand blasting, and Silvering) 


Scheduled to arrive August 5, via New York 
for a visit of 5 weeks U. S. address C/o 
Carl Bloch, 760 Brady Avenue, Bronx 60, New 
York. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Pitts. 
burgh, San Francisco j 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared I 

12. India—Lalitkumar Mulraj Khatau, rep- 
resenting Khatau Makanji Spinning & Weay. 
ing Co., Ltd., Laxmi Building, 6 Ballard Pier 
Fort, Bombay, and Aero-Auto Limited, man. 
aging agents for Premier Automobiles Lim- 
ited, Construction House, Ballard Estate 
Bombay, is visiting the United States with 
a view to studying the latest developments 
in the tertile and automobile industries, and 
utilizing the knowledge thus gained in im- 
proving conditions and production methods 
employed in their mills and factories 
Scheduled to arrive the end of July, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U.§ 
address: c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Or- 
Tennesseville, Boston, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco 

Current World Trade Directory Reports 
being prepared for Khatau Makanjfi Spinning 
& Weaving Co. Ltd., and Premier Automobiles 
Ltd 

13. India—KE. N. Chaudhury, representing 
Bisesarlall Brijlal, 37 Cross Street, Calcutta 
is interested in tertile piece goods, hardware 
and general merchandise. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the last week in June, via New York, for 
a visit of approximately 3 months. JU. § 
address: c/o R. K. Khemka, 305 Broadway 
New York. Itinerary will be decided after 
arrival in New York 

14. India—S. C. Thiagarajan, 42-A, Brinda- 
chari Street, Fort, Erode, South India, repre- 
senting various textile mills in South India 
is interested in the purchase of textile ma- 
chinery and spare parts, tertile mill stores 
iron and steel pipes. Scheduled to arrive 
July 2, via New York, for a visit of 2 months 
U.S. address: c/0 Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles 

15. Kenya—L. D. Levy, representing Peat! 
Dry Cleaners, Ltd., P. O. Box 1214, Nairobi 
is interested in purchasing textile machinery 
Scheduled to arrive the end of July, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address 
c/o M. B. Levy, 22 West Thirty-eighth Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi 
cago, and San Francisco 

16. Lebanon—Assad Karam, representing 
Helim Hanna & Co., Rue Fakhry Bey, Beirut 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
agency representations for hosiery, under- 
wear, stationery, rubber goods, and toys He 
is now in the United States until November 
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u. S. address: 9006 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
philadelphia, Akron, New Haven (Conn.), 
Newark (N. J.), Baltimore, and Janesville 
(Wis.). 

17. New Zealand—J. J. Kean, Centerbush 
South, Wellington, is interested in agricul- 
tural machinery, tractors, earth-moving 
equipment, and new lime-spreading ma- 
chines. Scheduled to arrive July 22, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth 
avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, and New York. 

18, Siam—-Wayne W Jolley, representing 
American Service Co., Lt., 31 Ban Moh, Bang- 
kok, is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers of automobiles, auto parts and tires, 
motorcycles, radios, and refrigerators, with a 
view to obtaining agencies for these com- 
modities. Scheduled to arrive July 6, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: O. V. Jolley, Williamson, New York 
(Telegraph address only—Sodus, N.Y.) Itin- 
erary: Detroit, Chicago, New York, and other 
cities 

19. Turkey—Yakup Sovugenc, representing 
Cifkurt Ticaret ve Sanayi T. A. S., Kefeli 
Huseyin Han Altinda, Rihtim Caddesi, 
Galata, Istanbul, desires to purchase and ob- 
tain representations for garage equipment 
and tools, hardware, radios, and household 
electrical appliances. He is now in the United 
States for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address 
Park Central Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York City. Itinerary 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit (Previously 


announced in FOREIGN COMMER “E WFEEALY, 
July 19.) 
20. Union of South Africa—E. Behrmann, 


representing Gummed Tapes, 265 Bree Street, 
Johannesburg, is interested in purchasing 
paper converting machinery, Kraft paper, 
animal glue, and gummed paper. Also, he its 
interested in visiting paper-converting plants 
for the purpose of learning new methods of 
manufacture. Scheduled to arrive about Au- 
gust 1, for a visit of several weeks. U.S 
address: J. A. Ewing & MacDonald, Inc., 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Chicago, and other cities 


Import Opportunities 


21. Belgium—Bidassoa, 30 Boulevard 
Adolphe Max, Brussels, desires to export 
berets for men and women 

22. Belgitum-—-Billaux-Grosse, 16 Rue des 
Colonies, Brussels, offers to export Roman 
Catholic church ornaments, furniture, vest- 
ments, embroideries, and statues. 

23. Denmark Scandinavian Commercial 
Agency, 7 Anker Heegaardsgade,. copenhagen, 
desires to export silver tableware, chocolate, 
and confectionery 

24. Denmark Troels Branner & Co., 
Amagertory 29, Copenhagen, desires to export 
about 5,000,000 liters of wines consisting of 
Hungarian brandy, apricot brandy, plum 
brandy, all in strength of 50 percent; Hun- 
garian tokay aszu, in barrels stored for 6 
years. Wines are now in Hungary and ship- 
ment would be made from there. The prices 
are as follows: Hungarian brandy, $1.20 per 
liter; apricot brandy, $1.40 per liter; plum 
brandy, $1.20 per liter; Hungarian toKay, 
$1.50 per liter. 

25. Hungary—Qualital Metal Foundry and 
Workshop, 40988/7  hrsz Jaszberenyi ut, 
Budapest X, desires to export motor pistons 

26. Italy—Michele Bonaudi, 21 Via G. B 
Candino, Bra, Cuneo, desires to export first- 
quality leather shoes for men, women, and 
children 

27. Nepal—Mahabir Singh Chiniaman, 3 
Makhantole, Kathmandu, desire to export 
musk in commercial quantities of 1,000- 
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pound lots in original pouches or 500-pound 
lots of musk-gratn. One sample of musk 
pouch and musk grain is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

23. Nepal—Rudra & Company, Rianpok- 
hari, and Kemala & Company, Kemala House, 
Kathmandu, desire to export commercial 
quantities of undressed furs (silver fox, red 
fox, and stonemarten) obtained from the 
high mountain region along the Nepal-Tibet 
border. Samples of the furs offered by the 
firms will be shown to interested persons 
during the month of August at the New York 
Regional Office of the Department of Com- 
merce, 60th floor, Empire State Building, 
New York City. Further inquiries may be 
addressed to either firm in Nepal. 

29. Netherlands—John J. Wulfers & Zoon, 
54 Uitendaalstraat, Santpoort, desire to ex- 
port 500 oak (old finish) tables with inlaid 
Delft tiles. Photographs and prices of the 
tables offered are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Netherlands—-N. V. Nederland-Oostzee 
Handel-Mij. “NEDO” (Branch Office), Wil- 
lemskade 22, Rotterdam, wish to export 
3,°00,C0) san’?-lime bricks each month. (Wall 
size) measurement 21.2 x 10.1 x 5.2 cm. and 
21.5 x 10.5 x 5.5 cm. Individual firmness 135 
kg /square cm. (average firmness 150 
kg/square cm.); weight 1,000 bricks 2,100 kg. 
for small bricks, and 2,200 kg. for large bricks. 

31. Panama—Aserredero Colon, S. A., Calle 
“B", No. 11, Panama, desires to export approx- 
imately 12,000,000 feet annually of native 
hardwoods, including mahogany, maria, and 
cedar. Firm states samples will be furnished 
upon request 


Export Opportunities 


32. Australia—G. & W. Lambert, 105 Roma 
Street, Brisbane, Queensland, seelts purchase 
quotations for paper bags of the type used 
for packing portland cement. 

33. Belgium-—-Ets. A. Rosenbaum, 14-16, rue 
Foppens, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
on an exclusive sales-agency basis for office 
Supplies such as envelopes, fountain pens, 
mechanical pencils, pencils, and erasers. 

34. Belgium-—Société Industrielle & Com- 
merc'ale de Produits Chimiques S. A., 366, 
rue Longue, Droogenbosch, desires purchase 
quotations for pure pigments used in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes. 

35. Canada—Keyes Supply Co. Ltd., Albert 
& Kent Streets, Ottawa, seeks purchase 
quotations for mechanical household refrig- 
erators and parts. 

36. Canada—M. Loeb, Ltd., 4219 Sussex 
Street, Ottawa, seeks purchase quotations for 
complete soda-fountain equipment; res- 
taurant equipment and supplies such as 
dishes, glassware, dispensers and fixtures; and 
smokers’ sundries. 

37. Canada—Westgate Trading Co., 16 East 
Hastings Street, 610 Holden Building, Van- 
couver, B. C., desires purchase cuotations 
for high-quality soybeans in carload lots. 
Firm requests samples be submitted with 
offers. Thev are also interested in receiving 
samples of popcorn flour to determine 
whether a market could be developed for it 
in Canada. 

38. French Indochina—Mr. Guyadere of 
Denis Frévres d'Indochine, P. O. Box 599, 
Saigon, desires to obtain information re- 
garding new types of machinery used in all 
phases of rice cultivation and milling. It is 
understood that there are new machines 
which use rubber extensively on parts which 
come in contact with the rice, so as to 
keep to a minimum the percentage of broken 
rice. 

29. Hong Kong—Hang Lee Treding Co., 5 
Bonham Strand, East, seeKs purchase quota- 


tions for the finest quality pilsener beer in 
tall (not stubby) bottles. They desire to 
purchase 500 cases of 24 12-ounce bottles 
each month. 

40. Italy—Cartiere Burgo, Piazza Solferino 
11, Turin, desires purchase quotations for 
60,000 tons annually of wood pulp (bleached 
and unbleached, sulphite and sulphate), and 
80,000 cords annually of spruce pulpwood. 

41. Italy—Soc. Nazionale Cartiere, 113 
Piazza Castello, Turin, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 1,000 tons of fully refined paraffin, 
melting point 65° C. (149° F.) AMP. 

42. Netherlands—Incobouw N. V., 1 Dom- 
melstraat, Eindhoven, desires purchase quo- 
tations for regular carload shipments of 
wallboard (hardboard); insulating board; 
asbestos cement board, partitions and roofing 
tiles; cement shingles; blocks; and other 
building materials. 

43. Union of South Africa—Everite (Pty.) 
Ltd., P. O. Box 8613, Johanneshurg, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for metal 
trims for wallboard and tile installation. 


Agency Opportunities 


44. Egypt—O. & K. Simaripas, 1 Anas- 
tassi Street, Alexandria, seeks representa- 
tions for household refrigerators, and com- 
mercial refrigerators to be used mainly by 
grocery stores. 

45. England—H. C. Crookenden, 43 Beech 
Avenue, Blackpool, Lancs., seeks representa- 
tions for teztiles (grey, bleached, dyed, 
printed, colored woven, yarns, and rayon) 
for shipment to West Africa. 

46. England—S. G. Soman Limited, 11-13 
Baker Street, London, W. 1., seeks representa- 
tions for general merchandise, rubber tez- 
tiles, shoe findings, textiles, and leather. 

47. England—Wilkes Brothers & Green- 
wood Limited, Friday House, 39 Cheapside, 
Londcn, E. C. 3., reports that it is an old es- 
tablished advertising agency which is de- 
sirous of contacting American companies 
contemplating operating in Britain. It is 
able to undertake all types of publicity, bill 
posting, cinema advertising, market re- 
search, or any special investigation which 
may be required. Lists of their clients may 
be had upon request. 

48. Italy—Automotor, 8 Via Galileo, Biella, 
seeks representations for automotive spare 
parts. 

49. Italy—Scorza & Castagnone, Societa 
a.r.1., 1-6 Piazza Campetto, Genoa, seeks rep- 
resentations for vegetable and animal oils 
and fats for industrial purposes. 

50. Union of South Africa—J. Maddison & 
Co., Victory House, corner Commissioner 
and Harrison Streets, seeks representations 
for adding machines. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Bocks, Magazines and Periodicals Impor- 
ters and Dealers— Czechoslovakia. 


Business Firms—Nepal. 
Curios, Novelties, and Artware Manufac- 


turers, Dealers and Exporters—Mex'co. 
Dental Supply Houses—-Hungary. 
Electricol Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bolivia. 
Feathers Importers, Dealers, Processors, 
and Exporters—Norway. 
Feedstuffs Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters razil. 


(Continued on p. 35) 











Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Yarn: Importation Temporarily 
Suspended.—The granting of exchange per- 
mits for the importation of rayon yarn into 
Argentina has been suspended as of June 18, 
1947, according to Central Bank circular No 
769. 

The circular describes this ruling as a tem- 
porary measure and states that immediate 
studies will be undertaken to discover the 
future rayon-yarn requirements of Argen- 
tina. 

This action was reportedly taken to con- 
serve dollar credits for the purchase abroad 
of materials and services of prime utility to 
the Five-Year Plan for industrial expansion 

Artificial Graphite for Dry-Cell Battery 
Manufacture: Importation Permitted.—The 
suspension of exchange permits for the im- 
portation of black graphite into Argentina 
does not apply to imports of artificial graph- 
ite destined for the manufacture of dry- 
cell batteries, according to Central Bank Cir- 
cular No. 748 of June 10, 1947 

Automobile, Truck, and Bicycle Tires: Im- 
portation Suspended.—The granting of ex- 
change permits for the importation into Ar- 
gentina of automobile, truck, and bicycle 
tires has been suspended, according to a Cen- 
tral Bank circular issued June 18, 1947 

This action does not apply to imports of 
odd-size tires not manufactured in the coun- 
try nor to those produced only in small quan- 
tities and in short supply locally 

Electric Flatirons: Importation Sus- 
pended.—tThe granting of exchange permits 
for the importation into Argentina of electric 
fiatirons and accessories thereof, except ther- 
mostats, has been suspended, effective June 
18, 1947, according to Central Bank circular 
No. 765 

Silk and Rayon Piece Goods and Their Miz- 
tures: Importation Suspended.—The grant- 
ing of exchange permits for the importation 
into Argentina of silk and rayon piece goods 
and mixtures thereof has been suspended 
according to Central Bank circular No. 772 
issued and effective June 23, 1947 

The circular states that rayon ‘“‘cord”’ piece 
goods not impregnated with rubber and when 
the value thereof is declared are not included 
under the suspension 

Wheat-Flour Byproducts: Export Quota of 
550,000 Metric Tons Fized for Specific Pe- 
riod.—An export quota of 550,000 metric tons 
for byproducts of wheat-flour production in 
Argentina has been established for the pe- 
riod February 1, 1947, to January 31, 1948, 
by a resolution of the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce issued June 16, 1947 
The quota applies to byproducts in any form 
whether separate or mixed with other cereais 
or byproducts, suitable or not for human 
consumption. 

The necessity for the quota is attributed to 
the scarcity of these products for feed use 








on small mixed-farming and dairy-type 
farms in the interior, where there is an in- 
tense demand 

Liver Meal: Subject to Export Licensing. 
Liver meal for animal feed has been made 
subject to export licensing in Argentina, ac- 
cording to a press release by the Department 
of Industry and Commerce on June 4, 1947. 
Licenses will be granted directly by the Bu- 
reau of Exports and Imports after consulta- 
tion with the Bureau of Supply and will be 
recognized by the Customs only if accom- 
panied by a certificate of sanitation, granted 
in each case by the Department of Agricul- 
ture 

This action was taken because of the scar- 
city of domestic supplies of animal feeds, es- 
pecially pouitry feeds 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade ¢ 


Pressed Motor-Body Panel; Import Dutt 
Temporarily Reduced.—The Australian Cus- 
toms Minister announced that pressed motor- 
body panels shipped from the country of 
origin to Australia on or before December 31 
1947, will be admitted under a special bylaw 
tariff item at the rate of 15 percent ad 
valorem The above rate is applicable t 
such imports from the United States and 
other nonsterling countries which includes 
Canada. Similar United Kingdom products 
are admitted duty-free (Regular import 
duties for pressed motor-body panels origi- 
nating in the United States and other non- 
sterling countries range from £29 to £37.10s 
per ornate set and those from the United 
Kingdom are fixed at 6d. per pound. Roughly 
estimated i ad valorem equivalent for 
motor-body panels from the United States 
in prewar years, dutiable at the above- 
mentioned specific rates, varied from 125 to 
200 percent, and for similar British motor- 
body parts, it did not exceed 63 percent.) 


Jontrols 


The concession applies to panels not fabri- 
cated beyond trimming of edges and must be 
used for automobile- and truck-body manu- 
facture. The decision also covers any such 
panels which have been entered for domes- 
tic consumption on or subsequent to January 
1, 1946, provided satisfactory arrangements 
are made by importers to pass on to the 
users the benefit of any remitted duty. The 
Minister added that Commonwealth customs 
officials would also impose the lower duty on 
welded body panels. However, it must be 
clear that such fabrication was done to fa- 
cilitate packing and transport or to eliminate 
unnecessary expenditures in Australian fac- 
tories and not with the intention of avoiding 
the imposition of the higher protective duties 

Acknowledged inability of Australian 
motor-body builders, because of acute do- 
mestic shortage of steel sheets, to supply but 
a small percentage of required bodies in- 
fluenced the Tariff Board to make its present 
decision. Information obtained from reliable 


sources indicates that if the position is not 
materially improved by December 31, 1947 
the period of permitting entry of such googs 
at the reduced rate will be extended 


Belgium- 
Luxembu re 


Exchange and Finance 


Temporary Suspension of Controls on Cur- 
rency Carried by Travelers——From July | 
through September 30, 1947, the Belgo-Lur. 
emburg Exchange Institute has announced 
the suspension of import controls on all for. 
eign currencies as well as on Belgian-Lux. 
emburg currencies carried by travelers dur. | 
ing the same 3 months, according to a tele. 
gram dated July 3 from the United States 
Embassy at Brussels 

Belgians traveling 
them a maximum of 
to 5,000 





abroad may Carry with 
all currencies equivalent 
francs, and foreigners leaving Bel- | 
gium may carry with them a maximum of all 
currencies equivalent to 10,000 francs. It 
was furthermore reported that, if no difficul- ; 
ties should arise from the unrestricted im- | 
portation and exportation of currencies, the ) 
Institute would consider the extension of 
free-currency importation beyond September 
30, 1947. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


Dated July 11, 1947) 


There have been no_ pronounced 
changes in the general economic picture 
or trend since June Business condi- 
tions continue to be better in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo than in the re- 
mainder of the Nevertheless 
Sao Paulo has felt the consequences of 
the decline in coffee prices and the slump 
in the silk and cotton textile industries 
Of the remaining areas, the north pre- 
sents a more disquieting picture than 
ihe south. Domestic collections in Rio 
Janeiro continue to be satisfactory, 
in Sao Paulo they are considerably less 
encouraging, and in the rest of the 
country collections are now generally 
classified as unsatisfactory. In the 
urban centers retail business has held 
up relatively well, although consume! 
purchases are becoming increasingly se- | 
lective. Firms are endeavoring to dis- 


country 
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pose of “off brands” and high-priced 
merchandise in the face of consumer 
resistance. Chain stores report that 
they are encountering resistance to 
high-priced goods and luxury . items, 
which are moving very slowly with the 
exception of those heretofore in scarce 
Te canes restrictions of June 4 
(which are not, as frequently stated, 
import restrictions) found many im- 
porters, as well as wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers, overstocked at a time when 
credit was extremely tight. As a con- 
sequence of the measures which the au- 
thorities considered necessary to cope 
with the depletion of Brazil's dollar re- 
sources, the situation of those who were 
“overbought” appears to have improved 
considerably. Prices which, after level- 
ing off, had shown a downward trend, 
were once again holding. However, a 
reinvigorated foreign demand for agri- 
cultural products, particularly coffee, 
cotton, rice, and oils, could well improve 
the exchange position in the foreseeable 
future. Furthermore, the position of 
firms with large inventories might prove 
to be more vulnerable than now appears 
to be the case if European countries can 
increase their shipments in view of the 
fact that Brazil has relatively large 
balances of ‘‘soft” currencies. 

By the first week in July the confusion 
and uncertainty caused by the imposition 
of strict exchange controls on June 4 
had decreased materially, although the 
outlook for foreign payments was still 
not entirely clear. New offerings of ex- 
change have been irregular, but on the 
whole appear to be in fairly good volume. 
The exchange-contro] agency is reported 
to be returning processed exchange ap- 
plications to the commercial banks about 
as fast as the latter acquire the exchange 
with which to pay them. No official esti- 
mate of the total value of outstanding 
collections awaiting funds has been made 
public. The original list, issued on June 
14, of items classified as “essential” and 
therefore entitled to exchange priority 
was amended and clarified on July 10. It 
now includes 74 classifications as against 
the 51 heretofore. 

There has been no relaxation of the 
credit situation, and leading banks are 
now paying 2 percent interest on check- 
ing accounts and from 4 to 5 percent on 
time deposits. Four-month Treasury 
bills are selling on a basis to yield 10 
percent per annum. 

Private construction is slack, although 
industrial construction has held up rela- 
tively well. There has as yet been no 
reduction in price of construction mate- 
rials. Sales of apartments and resi- 
dential property continue to be difficult 
to effect, but offering prices have not yet 
declined appreciably. 

Prompt action by the Federal banking 
authorities averted what might have be- 
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Prince of Yemen Welcomed in 
U. S.; Commercial Relationships 
Explored 


Prince Saif al-Islam Abdullah of Yemen and 
members of his official party were luncheon 
guests of the Office of International Trade, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, at the Willard 
Hotel, Washington, on July 15. 

Prince Abdullah was visiting Washington as 
a guest of the Department of State for the pur- 
pose of establishing closer economic relations 
between Yemen and this country. The United 
States and the Kingdom of Yemen first estab- 
lished diplomatic relations in March 1946. 
This is the first visit to this country of any 
Yemen official. The Prince plans to confer 
with American business interests and Govern- 
ment officials and to explore opportunities for 
expanding trade relations between the United 
States and his country. Representatives of 
American commerce and industry are making 
contact with Prince Abdullah through the Re- 
gional Office of the Department of Commerce in 
New York City and the Department’s Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

Prince Abdullah has held many important 
positions in Yemen, including that of Governor 
General of the Province of The Tihamah. Gov- 
ernor of the port city of Hodeida, and Minister 
of Education. Since June 1945 he has served 
as his country’s representative in Egypt han- 
dling relations with other Arab States. He has 
also been the chief Yemen representative for 
economic negotiations with European nations. 

Yemen is situated within the Arabian Penin- 
sula near the southern end of the Red Sea. Its 
area is equal to that of the State of Nebraska. 
with a population of more than three and a half 
million, Most of the country is mountainous. 
San’a, Yemen’s capital, is at an elevation of 
7,600 feet. The Yemen highlands are the 
source of the famous Mocha coffee, popular in 
this country since the eighteenth century. 








come a difficult situation in Sao Paulo 
when a run started, on June 30, on a 
medium-sized Brazilian bank in that city. 
After 2 days, when it became apparent 
that the banking authorities were mak- 
ing large sums of cash available to the 
bank to meet withdrawals, the run 
tapered off. Four or five other Sao Paulo 
banks suffered fairly heavy withdrawals 
during this period, and the situation for 
a short time showed signs of spreading 
to the interior of the State, but by July 3 
Was reported under control. The bank- 
ing situation in Rio de Janeiro and other 
centers throughout the country remained 
normal through this period. 

During the month of June somewhat 
fewer ocean-going vessels (100 as against 
115 in May) entered the port of Rio de 
Janeiro. As of July 10, 3 vessels were 
awaiting docking facilities. The first of 
these vessels arrived in the harbor on 
June 30. Strenuous efforts on the part 
of the Port Superintendent of Rio de 
Janeiro, combined with a reduction in 
the number of vessels entering the port, 
should serve to ameliorate the situation 
in Rio. Santos is still suffering from port 
congestion, whereas in Porto Alegre the 
situation is improved and the delay in 
securing berthing facilities has been con- 


siderably reduced. North-bound freight 
showed some increase over the preceding 
month, but continued light in all ports. 

The convention for economic coopera- 
tion signed between Chile and Brazil on 
July 4 provides that the import require- 
ments of each country be filled, to the 
extent possible, from the exportable 
surpluses of the other. Brazil’s nitrate 
and copper requirements and Chile’s cof- 
fee and mate necessities are to be estab- 
lished at least annually in January. 
Chile will maintain a 25,000-ton stock of 
nitrate in Brazil, and Brazil undertakes 
not to establish plants for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic nitrate fertilizers, syn- 
thetic ammonium salts, or nitrogen acids 
provided no other South American coun- 
try begins such manufacture. The con- 
vention, which will be in force for 3 years, 
provides that merchandise interchanged 
preferably will be insured by Brazilian 
or Chilean companies. 

There continues to be apparently little 
market interest in vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds. This is also true of carnauba wax. 
According to informed trade sources, 
stocks of coffee held by the National Cof- 
fee Department amount to 4,600,000 bags, 
of which 1,800,000 are of acceptable qual- 
ities and the remainder of inferior grades. 
It is reported that the Government in- 
tends to dispose of these stocks only in 
those countries of Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica which are now unable to buy through 
regular market channels, and that sales 
will be made upon the condition that 
there will be no reexports. It is reported 
that the Government may establish min- 
imum export prices for coffee in port 
markets, with the price for Type 4, soft, 
in Santos probably to be pegged at 24% 
cents (U. S. currency) per pound or ap- 
proximately 87 cruzeiros per 10 kilo- 


grams. This is aproximately the present 
market level. 
Legislation to guarantee minimum 


prices to farmers for rice, beans, and 
corn from present crops until the end 
of 1951 is under consideration by the 
national legislature. No further export 
licenses will be given for shipments of 
corn, beans, and mandioca flour until 
adequate stocks for domestic consump- 
tion have been accumulated, according to 
an order issued by the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council. Last month these prod- 
ucts, together with rice, were removed 
from export embargo and placed under 
export license control. 

Coffee loadings at all Brazilian ports 
during June amounted to 909,704 bags, 
making a total of 6,413,513 bags for the 
first 6 months of the year. The June 
total comprised: 550,114 bags to the 
United States, 252,158 to Europe, 67,067 
to South America, and 40,365 to other 
countries. From June 3 to 30, Santos 
registrations of sales to the United 
States market showed an upward trend 
and totaled 393,544 bags, of which 82,491 
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were registered during the period June 
3-9; 90,938 bags, June 10-16; 89,861, June 
17-23; and 130,254, June 24-30. Santos 
shipments to the United States during 
the month of June were 436,948 bags. 


Raw-cotton exports for June were 
27,688 metric tons, compared with 25,259 
metric tons during the same month in 
1946. Exports of raw cotton totaled 
186,143 metric tons for the first 6 months 
of this year, which is slightly more than 
the 177,605 metric tons exported during 
the same period in 1946. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With Denmark Providing 
Exchanges of Goods and Payments Agreement 
Signed.—A trade agreement providing for 
the exchange of goods valued at 6,000,000 
Danish crowns in each direction (4.799 Dan- 
ish crowns=$1 U. S. currency) and a pay- 
ments agreement between Bulgaria and Den- 
mark were signed in Copenhagen on May 9, 
1947, according to a report dated May 23 from 
the American Embassy, Copenhagen. 

The trade agreement is to be valid for 1 
year from the date of its approval by the 
two Governments. It is to be extended from 
year to year, if not denounced within 10 
months or, theregfter, upon 2 months’ notice. 
Bulgaria is to export to Denmark tobacco, 
tomato puree, fruit pulp, pharmaceutical 
products and medicinal plants, vegetable 
seeds, dried fruits, feathers, and vaw wool. In 
exchange, Denmark is to send to Bulgaria 
cement-making machinery, construction and 
conveying machinery and equipment, Diesel 
engines, refrigerating equipment, shoe ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery and equipment 
machine tools, spare parts for all machinery, 
blood albumen, printers’ ink, waterproof 
paints, insulin and other medicinal products, 
and vegetable and grass seeds. Under the 
agreement, merchandise may not be re, 
exported without the previous consent of 
the exporting country. 

The payments agreement stipulates that 
payments are to be made in Swiss francs. If 
the gold par value of the Swiss franc is 
changed during the existence of the agree- 
ment, acccunts are to be adjusted accord- 
ingly 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM L. 8. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated June 27, 1947) 


General industrial and commercial 
activities in Canada attained new post- 
war records during the month of June, 
but the quasi-completion of the Govern- 
ment’s price decontrol program accentu- 
ated inflationary trends, and the feeling 
became more widespread that a certain 
business recession would begin to be felt 
next year. On the other hand, the ad- 
verse trade balance with the United 
States continued to reduce the reserves 
of American dollars and only the realiza- 
tion of an outstanding tourist season 
might allay temporariiy the need for de- 
vising a long-term solution. Progress 
also was made in implementing the Gov- 
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ernment’s new immigration policy. 
Canada’s realization of its own impor- 
tance in improving the world’s economic 
plight and of its stake in the recovery 
program, as the world’s third largest 
trading nation, were reaffirmed by the 
Prime Minister. 

During the months of May and 
June industrial production resumed 
the upward course which had been ar- 
rested in April. A compromise solution 
of the coal strike in the Maritimes was 
definitely reached on June 10, after 17 
weeks, and steel production there recov- 
ered rapidly. The foundries in Ontario 
operated at near capacity during the en- 
tire spring period, and production of 
base metals, which had lagged in recent 
months, was “boosted” as a result of the 
removal of price ceilings on those metals 
on June 11. Copper rose from 16.625 
cents to the world price of 21.5 cents a 
pound, lead from 10.63 to 14.25 cents, 
and zinc from 10.25 to 11 cents a pound. 
Controls were retained, however, on 
scrap iron, scrap tin and tin alloys, as 
well as on the export of all nonferrous 
metals, to satisfy domestic requirements 

Newsprint production and shipments 
during May surpassed all previous rec- 
ords. Production amounted to 384,520 
tons, representing 101.2 percent of ca- 
pacity, and shipments amounted to 400.- 
763 tons, of which 316,631 tons were 
shipped to the United States. Depart- 
ment-store sales in May were 7 percent 
above those in April, and 13 percent 
ahead of May i946, but the increase was 
attributed to price rises, the physical vol- 
ume remaining almost constant Food 
shipments to the United Kingdom were 
stepped up, notably wheat and flour, and 
the contract for 160,000,000 bushels by 
© uly 31 of this year is now expected to 
be fulfilled on time. Largely as a result 
of these shipments, the weekly freight- 
car loadings in June hovered very close 
to the year’s peak of 81,158 cars achieved 
in the week of May 31, and even exceeded 
that mark by 254 cars in the week of 
June 21. 

Several important lists of foods, goods, 
and services were removed from price 
control and rationing during the months 
of May and June, and the Government's 
cost-of-living index, which had risen 
from 127 on January 1, 1947 (1935-39 
100) to 133.4 on May 1, may show con- 
siderably further increases this year. 
During the months of March and April 
alone the clothing index jumped from 133 
to 140; the index for home furnishings 
and services, from 133.5 to 138.5; the 
fuel and lighting index, from 109 to 
116.4; and the general food index, from 
148.7 to 155. 

On June 9, butter, honey, evaporated 
milk, and all jams and jellies were dera- 
tioned, leaving only molasses and sugar 
under ration control, the per capita al- 
lotment of the latter being raised from 87 


to 91 pounds per annum. At the Same 
time, all price controls were remove 
over restaurant meals, dairy Products, 
poultry and eggs, certain canned foods 
butter, jams, jellies, some clothing items 
most textile products, hardwood lumber 
and plywood, nonferrous metals, and 
newsprint if sold by anyone other than 
the manufacturer. The finance Minjs. 
ter stated that these price restrictions 
were being dropped at a time of year 
when the supply was ample and When 
increased domestic production was ap. 
ticipated. To this list was added, 10 
days later, the elimination of the rent 
controls over housing completed since 
January 1, 1947, and the announcement 
that controls over all commercial space 
and quarters would be relinquished on 
March 31, 1948. 

It seems to be generally felt that al. 
though Canada’s adverse trade balance 
with the United States continues, total- 
ing for the first 4 months of this year 
the record balance of $296,300,000, the 
Situation 1s not yet serious enough to 
require drastic Government measures 
to retain the country’s reserves of United 
States dollars, which amounted to 
$1,244,900,000 on the first of the year 
The net exports of nonmonetary gold 
amounted to only $29,:00,000 for the first 
4 months of this year as against $36- 
000,000 for the corresponding period in 
1946 

Canada’s total imports from all coun- 
tries for the first four months of this 
vear amounted to $785.400.000. an in- 
crease of $225,.000,000 
Total imports and exports were nearly 
in balance, the latter aggregating 
$728,000,000, an increase of only $89.- 
000080. Exports to the United States 
during the 4 months totaled $322,000,009 
compared with $260,000,000 last year 
and imports, $623,000,000 compared with 
$400,000,000 Exports to the United 
Kingdom during the same period 
amounted to $186,000,000, a gain of only 
$6,000,000 over the corresponding period 
last year, while imports therefrom 
amounted to $51,300,000, a drop of 
$16,000,000 Exports to Latin America 
increased from $29,000,000 during the 
first 4 months of 1946 to $45,000,000 dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1947, and im- 
ports, from $36,000,000 to $43,000,000 
Exports to Russia dropped from $13,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000 and imports fell 
from $1,125,000 to $45,000 

The precarious position of the Cana- 
dian dollar at part with the American 
dollar may be considerably improved by 
what promises to be a record influx of 
American tourists into Canada this sum- 
mer. The state visit of President Tru- 
man to Ottawa on June 10 to 12, followed 
by the colorful pageantry of the large 
Marian Congress, coincided with the ad- 
vent of summer weather and attracted 
an almost unprecedented number of 
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American tourists during the month. 
American visitors in 1946 spent in Can- 
ada $214,000,000—approximately half of 
the amount used for foreign travel in 
all directions. More than $2,000,000 re- 
portedly has already been spent this year 
py various Official travel and tourist bu- 
reaus to lure a far greater number than 
the 21,000,000 persons who visited the 
country last year, 4,000,000 of whom were 
pona-fide tourists and not week-end vis- 
itors or commuters 

It is believed that the general with- 
drawal of wartime price controls was ex- 
pedited with a view to further stimulat- 
ing domestic production and reducing the 
yolume of imports. The unprecedented 
supply of money (now approximately 
$7,400,000,000 as against $2,656,000,000 in 
1938) is considered in some quarters as 
excessive in relation to existing prices 
and to domestic production for the next 
5 years. Insurance policies reached a 
new all-time high as did savings deposits 
which aggregated $3,682,383,000 as of 
June 1, 1947, (10 percent over last year). 
The volume of current loans has risen 5 
percent in the past vear to the present 
total of $1,581,155,000 

The Canadian National Railways on 
May 23 was authorized to purchase the 
remaining capital stock of Trans-Canada 
Airlines, thereby completing its absolute 
control at a time when its current year 
deficit is growing 

During the month, not only were 100 
Polish girls flown to a Quebec textile mill 
from displaced persons’ camps in Europe 
and 400 Dutch farm workers and their 
families (total 1,000 brought 
over to work largely in the beet fields of 
Ontario, but a new order-in-council pro- 
vided for the immediate admission into 
Canada of an additional 5,000 persons 
from European displaced persons’ camps, 
exclusive of the Polish war-veterans and 


persons) 


the relatives of Canadian residents whose 
admissability previously had 
proved. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


been ap- 


LEVEL OF IMPORTS DECLINES 


Import trade continues to be slowed 
down, the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, reports, by enforcement of the 
various prohibitions, restrictions, quotas, 
and qualifying conditions of the Revised 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations 
adopted on November 17, 1946, to which 
procedural amplifications are added from 
lime to time. The aim is patently to re- 
duce the adverse balance of trade to a 
figure which the authorities are willing 
to extend from foreign-currency re- 
Serves, 

Since the outlook for improving ex- 
Ports and for acquiring new exchange 
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cover through remittances to China is 
poor, increasing restrictions on imports 
can be expected. Exports for the first 
3 months of the year amounted to ap- 
proximately US$43,000,000 as against 
commercial imports of about US$123,- 
C00,000, indicating an adverse trade 
balance of approximately $80,000,000. 
Commercial imports during March were 
valued at about US$35,000,000—a drop of 
$8,000,000 from the average for the two 
preceding months. 

Declared exports from Shanghai to the 
United States in May amounted to 
US$2,334 801. Principal items were tung 
oil, tungsten ore, tea oil, and bristles. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Governing Entry of Automo- 
biles into China Revised.—In accordance 
with press notification No. 11, issued by the 
Board for the Temporary Regulation of Im- 
ports on July 3, 1947, for immediate effect, 
regulations governing the importation of 
automobiles into China (see the March 15, 
1947, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Pp. 
18) are amended as follows: (1) Passengers 
coming to China from abroad—except from 
Hong Kong and Macao—may not import 
their own cars unless they can prove by docu- 
mentary evidence that such cars have been 
owned and used by them for a period of at 
least 6 months prior to their departure for 
China, However, cars shipped before August 
3, 1947, are to be governed by regulations 
previously in force. (2) Passengers coming 
to China from Hong Kong and Macao are 
forbidden to bring in their own cars, unless 
shipped within 2 weeks of the date of this 
notification 

Permit Fees Collected on Imported Radios 
and Parts.—The fee for the special permit, 
or huchao, which must be obtained from the 
Ministry of Communications for the impor- 
tation of radio sets and parts, is 5 percent on 
radios with ac. i. f. value under US$100, and 
4 percent on those valued over this amount, 
acccrding to information received from the 
American Consulate, Shanghai 

The huchao must be obtained in addition 
to the import licenses required by the Chi- 
nese trade-control authorities under the 
provisions of the Revised Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations Radios and parts are 
listed in schedule ITIB of those regulations 
indicating that import thereof is tempo- 
rarily suspended 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM l.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated June 30, 1947) 


Some of the difficulties which the Co- 
lombian import trade had been experi- 
encing were eased on June 5 when the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports announced the end of the 
temporary Suspension of exchange pay- 
ments which had been in effect during 
most of May while the Government in- 
ventoried its exchange reserves. Thirty 
million dollars were made available to 
cover pending applications for foreign 
exchange, and some $6,000,000 in import 
licenses were approved. It was an- 


nounced also that a monthly allocation 
of $10,000,000 would be made for imports 
during coming months. However, as the 
Federation of Coffee Growers continued 
its practice of buying and holding coffee 
stocks in an attempt to bolster coffee 
prices on the New York market, coffee 
exports, Colombia’s main source of for- 
eign exchange, fell off considerably, and 
it appeared that difficulty might be ex- 
perienced in supplying even this reduced 
quota of exchange. 

A consulting board, composed of five 
leading businessmen, was formed to work 
with the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports in determining 
policy. The board now appears to be in 
direct control of issuing import licenses. 
On June 25,.Dr. Marino, Chief of the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports since January, announced 
his resignation. Dr. Arturo Garcia Sala- 
zar, an Official in the Bank of the Repub- 
lic, was named to succeed him, and will 
take over on July 1. Announcement was 
made that the Government also has ob- 
tained the services, in a consulting ca- 
pacity, of Alberto Bayon, who was the 
leading figure in the original organiza- 
tion of the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports and is regarded 
highly in commercial circles for his tech- 
nical knowledge of the subject. 

By a resolution issued June 29 the 
guaranty deposit, which has been re- 
quired with import license applications 
from time to time ever since exchange 
control was initiated in Colombia, will 
no longer be exacted. On July 15 the 
Government will start refunding deposits 
previously made. Deposits varying be- 
tween 2 and 10 percent of the c. i. f. value 
of shipments have been required in the 
past. Although this deposit was refund- 
able upon completion of the transaction. 
or if adequate proof could be shown that 
the exporter was not going to be able to 
make shipment, it meant the tying up 
of large sums unproductively for long 
periods. The refund of the deposits, esti- 
mated at over 22,000,000 pesos (the peso 
is equivalent to approximately $0.57 U.S. 
currency), should serve to ease the tight 
money situation which has been notice- 
able in recent months, 

Tight restrictions on import licenses 
continue. Importers complain that it 
has been almost impossible to obtain 
licenses for articles in the lower ex- 
change categories. Only licenses for es- 
sential machinery and raw materials 
have been issued in any sort of volume. 
Criticism is voiced on all sides that the 
Government's policy is impairing seri- 
ously the nation’s economy and that 
scarcities already exist in many impor- 
tant consumer items. Shoratages are no- 
ticeable particularly in drugs and cloth- 
ing. The price of U. S. cigarettes and 
films has gone up substantially, as these 
have been among the items hardest hit 
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by import restrictions. There are re- 
ports.of gouging by speculators in such 
basic items as paraffin and steel rods and 
wire. 

The suggestion was made that the im- 
portation of goods already manufac- 
tured and waiting for shipment in the 
exporting country be allowed, with the 
understanding that payment would be 
delayed until some time in the future 
when the exchange situation would have 
improved. Although the decision on this 
suggestion has not yet been announced, 
the U. S. Embassy understands that in 
specific instances arrangements have 
been made to effect imports now against 
exchange payments some time in 1948. 

Meanwhile, many importers are avail- 
ing themselves of the loophole presented 
by the fact that shipments valued at less 
than 50 pesos (approximately $28.00) do 
not require an import license. Customs 
officers are reportedly swamped with 50- 
peso packages arriving by air. However, 
if this practice is indulged in to excess, 
it can easily be stopped by a resolution 
of the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports, reducing the ex- 
emption or abolishing it entirely. 

In an attempt to arrest the constantly 
rising cost of living ‘the cost-of-living in- 
dex for May reached 245.3—February 
1937=100) and in view of the many ex- 
amples already presented of price boosts 
on imported merchandise, the Govern- 
ment in Executive Decree 2004 of June 
17, 1947, created the National Office of 
Price Control. Maximum prices will be 
set on almost all articles of common use, 
imported or domestic. The Price Control 
Authorities will have the power to im- 
pose rationing of scarce articles. Im- 
porters who do not abide by pricing regu- 
lations may lose, for a period of a year, 
the already rare privilege of obtaining 
import licenses. In the light of the 
rather indifferent success which previous 
price-contro] measures have had in Co- 
lombia, the public has received this new 
decree with little expectation of its caus- 
ing any decrease in living costs. 

Stock-exchange prices, which have 
been going downhill all year, experienced 
a sudden upward spurt during the third 
week in June. Almost every stock listed 
exhibited an appreciable increase. The 
favorable trend has been attributed to 
the restrictions on imports, which have 
left businessmen with idle funds, and the 
feeling that Colombian industry, with 
the added protection from competition of 
imported goods afforded by the rectric- 
tions, will present a more profitable field 
for investment. The earlier slump had 
been blamed on the flood of imports, 
which drained off funds and brought 
greater competition for domestic indus- 
try. However, in the last few days of 
the month it appeared that the bullish 
tendency would be of short duration, as 
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stock-exchange prices started to fall off 
once again. 

The labor scene was exceptionally quiet 
during June, in contrast to the turbulence 
and excitement of previous months. No 
serious strike or strike threat was pre- 
sented. 

Port coordinators have been appointed 
for Cartagena and Barranquilla in the 
hope that the success achieved in Buena- 
ventura can be duplicated in these two 
ports. However, the 25-percent increase 
in shipping charges by the shipping con- 
ferences operating between the United 
States and Cartagena and Barranquilla 
went into effect early in June. Colom- 
bia’s Caribbean ports still are seriously 
clogged. Access to the docks at Barran- 
quilla again has been impeded by the silt- 
ing up of the channel approach. 

Estimates place the volume of coffee 
exports during June at approximately 
200,000 bags ‘(60 kilograms) in contrast 
to 441,000 bags exported during June 
1946 and similar figures in preceding 
years. 


Costa Riea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export of Cattle Prohibited.—The export 
of all cattle from Costa Rica is prohibited by 
decree No. 866, published and effective June 
25, 1947. The prohibition applies also to cat- 
tle in transit through the country 

Sugar: Exportation Prohibited.—The ex- 
portation of sugar produced in Costa Rica 
is prohibited, according to decree No. 867 
published and effective June 25, 1947. How- 
ever, the Executive has power to authorize, 
by a special decree in each case, the export 
of surplus sugar when it is determined that 
stocks on hand are sufficient to cover domes- 
tic requirements until the succeeding crop 
is available, provided the retail price is not 
more than 0.40 colon per pound for first-class 
sugar. 


Czechoslovakia 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment Agreement Concluded.A pay- 
ment agreement has recently been concluded 
between Czechoslovakia and India, accord- 
ing to a report of March 28, 1947, from the 
American Embassy in Prague. The assets of 


Czechoslovak firms in India which were 


blocked after the occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1939 are to be released Czecho- 
slovakia will thus obtain foreign exchange 
equivalent to 27,000,000 Czechoslovakia 
crowns, of which 12,000,000 belonged to the 
Skoda Works. 


Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hostery: Import Quota Established.—The 
Irish Government has issued an order estab- 
lishing the new quota period for the importa- 
tion of hosiery of silk or artificial silk. Dur- 
ing the period July 1 through October 31, 
1947, 640,000 pairs of hose of silk or artificial 
silk may be imported 


Rubberproojed Wearing Apparel: Import 
Quotas Reimposed.—tThe Irish Government 
has issued an order reimposing quota re. 
strictions on imports of rubberproof clothing 
effective from July 1, and authorizing the im. 
portation of 2,000 articles of this type of 
apparel between July 1 and December 3] 
1947. All restrictions on the importation of 
rubberproof clothing had been Suspendeq 
Since June 5, 1942 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Cotton Yarn and Thread Again 
Subject to Import Duty and Consular Fee 
Cotton yarn and thread (known as grey”) 
up to 1 millimeter in diameter, for weaving 





and sewing, which have been on the free jig, | 


for the past 3 years, have again been made 
subject to a duty of U. S. $25 per 100 grog 
kilograms and to the consular fee of 6 per- 
cent of the c. i. f. value, according to ap 
announcement by the Salvadoran Ministry 
of Economy : 
|For announcement of suspension of duty 
and consular fee on the yarn and thread in 
question, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 19, 1944. | 


France 


Tariffs and Trade ( ontrols 


New Commercial Agreement Signed With 
the Netherlands A new commercial agree- 
ment between France and the Netherlands 
was signed in Paris on April 18, 1947, effective 
for 1 year, according to a report of June § 
from the American Embassy, Paris. This 
agreement replaces that of April 26, 1946 
which was to have expired December 31, 1946 
but was extended to March 31, 1947 

The new agreement provides for French 
exports to the Netherlands to a value of ap- 
proximately 9,000,000,000 francs and Nether- 
lands exports to France to a value of approx- 
imately 7,000,000,000 francs Long-term 
French contracts to be placed in the Nether- 
lands for construction of naval and dredging 
equipment will bring the payments between 
the countries into approximate balance 

Lists of the products to be exchanged be- 
tween the two countries are contained in the 
agreement and were published in the Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce et de L'Industrie 
of May 8, 1947 

French exports to the Netherlands will in- 
clude steel and steel products, wines and 
spirits including rum, specified hardwoods 
potash, phosphates, chemicals, glassware 
textile, fabrics, yarns, and clothing, automo- 
biles, their parts and accessories, parts and 
accessories for cycles, tires, washed, carbon- 
ized, and combed wool, perfumes, sponges 
precious and semiprecious stones, dates 
spices, essential oils, vanilla, gum _ arabic, 
cork, vegetable fibers, horticultural products 
gypsum, graphite, aluminum alloys, iron ore 
tanning materials, refractory products, p0r- 
celain, cigarette paper, motors, farm ma- 
chinery, optical goods, hand and machine 
tools, pharmaceutical specialties and cheml- 
cal products for pharmaceutical uses, glass 
and porcelain laboratory equipment, cello- 
phane, special papers, metal products, hard- 
ware, cinematographic material, fountain 
pens, toys, statistical and other office ma- 
chines, typewriters, household electrical 
equipment, finished metal products, optical 
supplies, oil cloth, North African tobacco 
and handicraft products and finished pro 
ducts for the Netherlands Indies. 
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Netherland exports to France will include 
coke, seed potatoes, cheese, bulbs, seeds, 
horses, condensed and powdered milk, fish, 
cocoa and confectionery, tin, rubber, me- 
chanical equipment (including radio), paints 
and yarnishes, brushes, quinine preparations, 
sanitary equipment, industrial and auto- 
matic scales, scientific instruments, appara- 
tus and material for agriculture, bakery ap- 
paratus, dextrin, wires and cables for elec- 
trical uses, marine engines, barley, beer, 
rough industrial diamonds, opotherapic 
products, pharmaceutical products, finished 
textile products including pure linen fabrics 
and rayon yarn, pumps and ventilators, and 
fnished products from the Netherlands 
Indies. 

French exports to the Netherlands Indies 
will include medicinal herbs, formic acid, 
pharmaceutical products, chemical colorings, 
crockery, bottles and flasks, sewing thread, 
miscellaneous electrical materials, building 
nardware, detached parts of bicycles, surgical 
apparatus, caustic soda, and iron and steel. 

Netherland exports to French oversea ter- 
ritories will include condensed and powdered 
milk, cheese, barley, cigarettes and Cigars, 
sanitary earthenware, paints and varnishes, 
electrical material including wire and cable, 
material for the oil industry, industrial and 
automatic scales, bakery apparatus, quinine 
preparations benzols, tin, animal black, 
naphthaline, miscellaneous chemical prod- 
ucts, marine motors, agricultural material, 
bulbs, cotton fabrics, pumps, and ventilators 

Because of the seasonal character of cer- 
tain of the contemplated exports from the 
Netherlands to France and, especially, be- 
cause the exports of seed potatoes (represent- 
ing 1,250,000,000 francs) will not be effected 
unti] the autumn of 1947, unbalanced pay- 
ments were anticipated during the first 
months of the agreement. It was announced 
therefore that French exports would be per- 
mitted during the first 6 months of the year 
covered by the agreement, up to one-third 
of total exports provided for, while the re- 
maining two-thirds would be reserved for ex- 
port in the second half of the year 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 6 
1946, and January 18, 1947, for previous an- 
nouncements. | 


French North 
Afric: 
Economic Conditions 


ELECTRIC AND GAS INDUSTRIES NATIONAL- 
IZED IN ALGERIA 


The production, conveyance, and dis- 
tribution of gas and electric power in 
Algeria, French North Africa, and their 
importation into and exportation from 
there were nationalized by the decree No 
47-1002 of June 5, 1947, published in the 
Journal Officiel of France on June 6. 
The management of the nationalized 
electric power and gas industries is en- 
trusted to a public establishment having 
an industrial and a commercial charac- 
ler, called Electricity and Gas of Algeria. 


Commodity Controls 


Production Tax Revised on Certain 
Products in Algeria—The ad valorem 
Production tax in Algeria was revised on 
certain products by an order of Decem- 
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ber 31, 1946, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on January 10, 1947. 

The following products were made 
subject to the production tax of 4 per- 
cent instead of 8 percent ad valorem: 
Cheese and butter packed in nonher- 
metically sealed containers; dry pulse, 
decorticated, broken or split; almonds, 
hazelnuts, and walnuts, shelled; gher- 
kins, olives, pickled olives, capers, all 
containing vinegar, or salt, or vinegar 
and salt, or other condiments, packed in 
nonhermetically sealed containers; logs 
0.55 meter or less in length, split in quar- 
ters or in round pieces, or a maximum 
circumference of 60 centimeters at the 
thick end; vegetables, salted or pickled 
in salt, or in vinegar, or in both; brooms 
of sorghum without handles; brooms, 
common, of birch or heather, without 
handles. 

Sparkling wines and musts were added 
to the list of products subject to the 15 
percent production tax. 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions on Gift Shipments by 
Mail to Germany and Japan Relaxed.—The 
provisions for exporting gift parcels by mail 
under general license to Germany and Japan 
are modified to eliminate the restrictions on 
weight and dollar value, except for certain 
specific foodstuffs, effective June 15, 1947, 
according to current export bulletin No. 407 
of June 20, 1947, and current export bulletin 
No. 410 of July 9, 1947, of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

The commodities which may be included 
in gift parcels are no longer restricted by 
export-control regulations as to value, ex- 
cept as follows: The combined total domes- 
tic retail value of all butter, other edible 
fats and oils, and soap in each gift parcel 
must not exceed $5; and the combined total 
domestic retail value of all streptomycin, 
quinine sulfate, and quinine hydrochloride 
must not exceed $5 

The maximum weight and dimensions are 
no longer limited by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce but must conform to the limi- 
tations established by the Post Office De- 
partment for the country of destination 
The Post Office Department has announced 
that, effective June 15, 1947, the weight limi- 
tation of gift parcels sent to Germany has 
been increased from 11 pounds to 22 pounds 

Although certain restrictions have been 
lifted, not more than one gift parcel per 
week may be sent by the same sender to 
the same addressee. When a gift parcel is 
presented for mailing, the words “Gift Par- 
cel"”’ must be written on the addressee side 
of the package. The use of the words “Gift 
Parcel” is a certification by the exporter that 
the provisions of this general license have 
been met. The term “Gift Parcel” is defined 
as a parcel containing commodities to be 
sent free of cost to the person ultimately 
receiving them and must be for the personal 
use of the addressee or his immediate family. 

Information concerning Pcst Office regu- 
lations with respect to customs declaration, 
dispatch note, and postal rates applicable 
should be ascertained either from the ad- 
dressee or from the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, prior 
to mailing. 


Value Limitations Imposed on Certain 
Medicinals in Gift Parcels; Parcels Permitted 
Only for Recipient or Immediate Family.— 
The provisions for exporting gift parcels by 
mail under general license to all destinations, 
including Germany and Japan, are modified 
to impose a specific value limitation on cer- 
tain medicinals and to redefine the term 
“Gift Parcel’, according to current export 
bulletin No, 410 of July 9, 1947, of the Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

In addition to a value limitation of $5 on 
the combined total domestic retail value of 
butter, other edible fats and oils, and soap, 
announced previously (See FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 21, 1947), the com- 
bined total domestic retail value of all strep- 
tomycin, quinine sulfate, and quinine hydro- 
chloride included in each gift parcel must 
not exceed $5. 

A gift parcel is redefined as a parcel con- 
taining commodities to be sent free of cost 
to the ultimate consignee and must be for 
the personal use of the addressee or his im- 
mediate family. 


Germany 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Transfer of Management of Property 
in the U.S. Zone Permitted.—Property in 
the U.S. Zone of Germany owned by citi- 
zens or residents of the United Nations 
and certain neutral countries may be 
transferred from the custody of the pres- 
ent managers to custodians chosen by 
the owners, according to an announce- 
ment by the Finance Division of the U. S. 
Military Government in Germany dated 
June 27, 1947. 

Approximately 10,000 properties valued 
at 1,500,000,000 marks, consisting pri- 
marily of real estate, are subject to re- 
lease under this program. Industrial ac- 
counts directly related to the operation of 
properties released will also be delivered 
to the nominee. 

The custodians at present managing 
foreign-owned property in the U. S. Zone 
were appointed either by the Military 
Government or by the German property 
control officials with the approval of the 
Military Government. To facilitate 
transfer, it is expected that the property 
owner will make the necessary agree- 
ments by direct correspondence with the 
agent of his choosing. Owners must des- 
ignate their own agents as the Military 
Government is not in a position to make 
recommendations; however, it would not 
object should the owner desire to reap- 
point the present custodian. Upon re- 
ceiving the necessary documents, the 
agent selected will request the German 
State property control agency to release 
the custody of the property to him. 

The designated agent must be politi- 
cally acceptable under the denazification 
law and a resident of Germany, and it 
must also be shown that the property 
was taken under protective custody 
solely by reason of absentee ownership 
and no other reason for control exists. 





No property over which there is a dis- 
pute as to ownership, among which are 
duress properties, will be included. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar, Saccharine, and Dulcine: Internal 
Tazes Increased.—The internal tax on im- 
ported or domestic sugar in Germany was in- 
creased from 21 marks to 40 marks per 100 
kilograms by law No. 30 of June 20, 1946, 
published in the Official Gazette of the Con- 
trol Council for Germany, of July 1, 1946 
The existing rates of taxation on molasses, 
glucose, and similar products, levied on a 
percentage basis of their sugar content, were 
increased by 90 percent. 

At the same time, the internal tax was in- 
creased on saccharine from 7.50 marks to 37.50 
marks, and on dulcine from 5.60 marks to 28 
marks per kilogram of pure product. 

All German legislation inconsistent with 
law No. 30 was repealed or amended to agree 
with this law. 

Penicillin Prohibited in Mails to Ger- 
many.—The transmission of penicillin to 
Germany in the mails (by air or surface, in- 
cluding parcel post) is prohibited by an in- 
struction of the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of July 10, 1947. 


Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Leading Banks Placed Under Government 
Control.—By virtue of a decree of June 1, 
1947, Hungary’s principal banking institu- 
tions were placed under Government control, 
according to a dispatch from the American 
Legation, Budapest, dated June 10. 

The following banks come within the scope 
of the decree: Anglo-Magyar Bank (Anglo- 
Hungarian Bank; Magyar Altalanos Hitel- 
bank (Hungarian General Credit Bank); 
Pesti Magyar Kereskedelmi Bank (Hungarian 
Commercial Bank of Pest); Magyar Leszam- 
itolo es Penzvalto Bank (Hungarian Discount 
and Exchange Bank); Pesti Hazai Elso Taka- 
rekpenztar Egyesulet (First National Savings 
Bank of Pest); Belvarosi Takarekpenztar 
(City Savings Bank); Budapesti Szekesfo- 
varosi Kozsegi Takarekpenztar (Budapest 
Municipal Savings Bank); Creditanstalt- 
Bankverein magyarorszagi ficktelepe (Cred- 
itanstalt-Bankverein Budapest Branch); 
Dunavolgyi Bank (Danube Valley Bank); 
Magvar-Olasy Bank (Hungarian-Italian 
Bank); Orszagos Kosponti Hitelszovetkezet 
(National Central Credit Cooperative); 
Orszagos Foldhitelintezet (National Land 
Credit Institute); and Kereskedelmi es Ipar- 
bank (Commercian and Industrial Bank), 

Ministerial commissioners have been ap- 
pointed by the Hungarian Minister of 
Finance to control the activities of the banks 
with the aim of securing continuous fulfill- 
ment of duties they perform in the public 
interest as well as maintaining their capital 
holdings. The commissioners are authorized 
to control the entire activities of the banks 
to which they are assigned, including the 
firms in which the banks participate. Own- 
ership by a bank to an extent of at least 20 
percent in a firm is regarded as constituting 
participation therein. 

The commissioners have the right to veto 
all transactions of the banks which endanger 
the aims aforementioned. The final decision 
in vetoed questions is vested in the Min- 
ister of Finance. The banks as well as the 
above-mentioned firms have to ask for the 
commissioners’ previous permission regard- 
ing all transactions of importance. 
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The shares of banks falling under the 
above decree must be registered by the own- 
ers with the Hungarian Central Corporation 
of Banking Companies not later than June 
15, 1947 (by owners residing abroad not later 
than September 1, 1947). Such shares can 
be sold only with the permission of the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

The decree entered into force on the date 
of publication (June 1, 1947) and is to be 
enforced by the Minister of Finance. 

The first five banks previously listed are 
reported to hold more than two-thirds of 
the capital of all Hungarian banks and in- 
dustry, according to the Hungarian press. 

(The text of the decree, in Hungarian, is 
available for inspection in the European Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.) 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


Political developments in connection 
with the impending partition of India 
have overshadowed economic as well as 
other activities. The country is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the difficulties 
involved in dividing financial and other 
assets between two political areas, read- 
justing the existing transportation and 
communications system, and setting up 
new governmental machinery for Pakis- 
tan. Actual administrative details of the 
partition of India are being handled by 
10 expert committees assisted by the de- 
partments concerned, with an over-all 
committee of the cabinet consisting of 
the Viceroy, two Congress, and two 
League members of the Interim Govern- 
ment, to coordinate the work of the 10 
expert committees. The 10 committees, 
composed of senior Indian officials of the 
Government of India, have been directed 
to submit their reports by the third week 
of July. 

India’s food-supply position is entering 
a critical stage which is expected to last 
until September. The shortage is main- 
ly of grain, especially wheat, the North 
India crop having deteriorated still fur- 
ther because of rust damage. AS a re- 
sult of the crop failure in certain areas, 
about 100,000 tons of wheat are having 
to be diverted from consumption stocks 
to provide seed to forestall a low yield 
next year. The Government of India is 
attempting to meet the situation mainly 
by increased imports of wheat from Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Iran, and the United 
States, but in the meantime local author- 
ities have had to reduce the individual 
grain rations in certain areas. 

Revised import-control regulations 
which will govern for the last half of this 
year were announced on June 24 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 12 
for announcement). The need for con- 
tinuing the heavy import of foodstuffs 
and the uncertainty as to the outcome 
of the London talks regarding the release 


of sterling balances are factors believeg 
to have influenced the curtailment of 
import licensing for most types of cop. 
sumer goods. 
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Difficulties continue in the movement 


of rail freight, particularly from the 
ports. Priority has been given to grain, 
coal, and other essential commodities 
with drastic restrictions placed on less. 
essential goods. Normal rail movements 
have been affected by arrears in main. 
tenance of rolling stock, immobilization 
of freight cars as a result of the recent 
Calcutta port strike, communal disturb. 
ances in various areas, and labor troy. 
bles. 

Two Calcutta air lines have been ay. 
thorized to start new air services. Ori. 
ent Airways inaugurated its service from 
Calcutta to Rangoon on June 10, ang 
Bharat Airways has just started a new 
service from Calcutta to New Delhi. 

India’s ordinary steel requirements for 
the next 2 years, according to a report 
just issued by the Indian Tariff Board 
are estimated at 2,100,000 tons. This 
figure does not take into account larg 
industrial or other development projects, 
About one-fourth of the above-specified 
quantity is needed for the railways. In- 
dian steel production was highest in 1943 
During the first half of 1947 steel pro- 
duction was more or less Stationary ata 
rate of 1,200,000 tons per annum, which 
about meets the prewar demand. §Esti- 
mated import requirements for the next 
2 vears are 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually 

To relieve the acute shortage of cloth 
in the country, the Government of India 
has made arrangements to import on 
Government account 70,000,000 yards of 
grey cotton cloth from Japan. This ma- 
terial includes print cloth, sheetings and 
jeans, shipments of which are expected 
to arrive before the end of August. Dis- 
tribution in India will be effected by 
allotment to various Provinces and 
States for sale at fixed prices. In addi- 
tion to this direct Government purchase 
32,000,000 yards of grey cloth is expected 
to be imported from Japan through com- 
mercial channels. Preference in the li- 
censing of these imports is being given 
to principal importing firms who brought 
in cotton textiles from Japan on a large 
scale in prewar years. Contracts for the 
importation of this cloth from Japan 
were made in both cases with the United 
States Commercial Co. 

The postwar resumption of Japanese 
textile exports to India is viewed with 
some concern by Indian textile manufac- 
turers whose share market values have 
reacted unfavorably. The extreme de- 
mand for more cloth, however, has out- 
weighed other considerations in connec- 
tion with the Government of India’s ac- 
tion in encouraging the reestablishment 
of imports of Japanese textiles. A lim- 
ited number of Indian businessmen ek- 
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pect to visit Japan this year as a prelimi- 
nary to the opening of private trade. 
Negotiations between Great Britain 
and India for the settlement of the ster- 
jing balances are expected to be resumed 
shortly. Current sterling earnings on 
which convertibility automatically ac- 
crues as of July 15 are expected to be 
devoted largely to the purchase of grain, 
foodstuffs, and other essentials. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Export Quotas Announced.—The Gov- 
ernment of India has announced the export 
quotas for jute and jute goods which will be 
allocated to the United States and its posses- 
sions during the period June 26, 1947, to 
June 25, 1948. An allocation of 90,000 long 
tons of raw jute has been made to the United 
States for the period mentioned. Figures on 
the manufactures of jute (in long tons) are: 
Continental United States, 300,000; Cuba, 
35.000; Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands, 8,000; 
and Hawaii, 700 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Coal Purchases in the United 
States Made Through “Ente Approvvigiona- 


mento Carboni The Italian Government, 


has notified the Department of State that it 
has decided to effect its purchases of coal in 
the United States through an agency partly 
owned and administered by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, according to a note from the Italian 
Ambassador in Washington, dated May 20, 
1947. The Italian Government's coal-pur- 
chasing agency is called the “Ente Approvvi- 
gionamento Carboni,” and its offices are 
located at 907 Fifteenth Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Its representatives are Signore 


Gualtiero Niccoli and Signore Alessandro 
Ferrero 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
1, 1947, p. 20, for the announcement of the 
establishment of the “Ente Approvvigiona- 
mento Carboni 

Coal and Coke Import-License Fee Sus- 


pended for 6 Monti rhe application of the 
Italian import-license fee collected on all 
commercial imports at the rate of 5 percent 
of c. i. f. value has been suspended on coal 
and coke, effective July 11, 1947, according 
to a telegram, dated July 14, from the United 
States Embassy, Rome 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar and Brandy: Increase in Export Du- 
ties —Effective January 1, 1946, the ad valo- 
rem export duties in Madagascar on sugar 
and brandy of cane and molasses (rum and 
tafla—subject to quotas or not) were in- 
creased from 7 percent to 15 percent, by order 
of November 26, 1945, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on December 29 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modification in Operations for Clearance of 
Imports, Erports, and Travelers’ Merchan- 
dise—Circular No. 301-2-48 published in the 
Diario Oficial of Mexico June 20, 1947, modi- 
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fies articles 160 and 171 of the Customs Law 
by increasing the amount of merchandise 
which may be imported and exported under 
a more-simplified procedure. 

A “pedimento”’ or import declaration need 
not accompany the importation of goods 
with a valuation greater than 100 pesos but 
not exceeding 500 pesos, provided the goods 
are accompanied by a commerical invoice or 
bill of sale; exports of goods valued between 
200 pesos and 1,000 pesos; and merchandise 
accompanying travelers when the amount of 
import duties is more than 300 pesos but not 
exceeding 1,500 pesos. 

{Owners of International Reference Service 
No. 34, Vol. 2, November 1945, “Preparing 
Shipments to Mexico,” will note reference to 
the “pedimento” on page 2 under “Packing 
List."’| 


New Caledonia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aviation Appliances and Parts Exempt 
From General and Sea Tax.—Decree No. 598 
of May 7, published in the Official Journal of 
New Caledonia of May 19, 1947, exempts 
from both the general tax (taxe générale) 
and the sea tax (octroi de mer) air-navigat- 
ing appliances and their repair parts, scien- 
tific instruments and appliances (except 
photographic appliances), and the equip- 
ment used aboard airships—that is, all in- 
struments and appliances necessary for fly- 
ing. Moreover, these exemptions are granted 
on repair parts for airplanes, scientific in- 
struments, and appliances which have been 
previously imported into the colony, provided 
they are used to repair the items in question 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Truck Tires and Leather Shoes 
Licensing-Schedule Amendments.—Importa- 
tion of truck tires sizes 34x7/750x20 and 
825/20 from the United States and Canada 
will be permitted, provided that evidence 
of shipment can be produced by September 
30, 1947 

Children’s utility-type leather shoes may 
be imported in sizes 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 pro- 
vided that they are available for early de- 
livery Men’s Wasling shoes also may be 
imported under the same conditions 


Import- 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM Ll. 5S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated July 7, 1947) 


Dollar exchange in the Peruvian free 
market moved upward during June. For 
the week ended June 7, the average rate 
was 11.36 soles per dollar. The average 
for the week ended June 14 was 12.21 
soles; for the week ended June 21, 12.07 
soles; and for the week ended June 28, 
12.38 soles. The highest and lowest rates 
for the weeks ended on the dates specified 
were: June 7, 11.50 and 11.20 soles per 
dollar; June 14, 12.60 and 11.60 soles; 
June 21, 12.20 and 11.80 soles; and June 
28, 12.65 and 12.20 soles. 


Import license requests in May totaling 
6,564 showed a sharp decline from the 
19,249 applications filed in April, due 
at least in part to clearance of merchan- 
dise which had accumulated in ports dur- 
ing April and prior months. The value 
of license requests in May, amounting to 
277,400,000 soles, is still more than double 
the 1946 monthly average of 118,000,000 
soles but well below applications valued 
at 364,000,000 soles in the preceding 
month. 

Receipts of goods from abroad contin- 
ue above last year’s levels, imports in 
March 1947 having totaled 46,605 metric 
tons valued at 91,535,920 soles as com- 
pared with 35,387 metric tons valued at 
51,354,743 soles in March 1946. Exports 
during March of this year aggregated 
116,910 metric tons worth 71,154,259 soles 
compared with 110,609 metric tons valued 
at 49,425,787 soles for the like month of 
1946. 

According to press reports, prelimi- 
nary negotiations between the Peruvian 
and Bolivian Commissions, working on 
the basis for a new trade agreement to 
replace the 1905 treaty, have been com- 
pleted. The conclusions now will be sub- 
mitted to each country for study. In 
addition to the establishment of a mixed 
commission to meet in Lima within 90 
days, the conclusions reached, mostly 
those recommended by a mixed commis- 
sion in 1937, contain 23 specific points 
concerning principally highways and 
motor-vehicle transportation; touring; 
navigation on Lake Titicaca; technical 
and industrial cooperation; elimination 
of barriers to frontier trade; uniform 
classification of merchandise; and rec- 
ommendation for construction of a rail- 
road bordering Lake Titicaca. Addi- 
tional points reportedly include special 
consideration for Bolivian merchandise 
at the Port of Matarani, annual purchase 
by Peru of 1,500 tons of rubber and other 
Bolivian products (possibly hides and 
skins, cement, quinine sulfate, coca 
leaves, and wool) as a means of increas- 
ing Peru’s imports from Bolivia. 

The agricultural situation continued 
to be marked by unfavorable factors re- 
ducing export prospects and rendering 
more difficult the problems in domestic 
food supply. Indications are that the 
cotton harvest may be even smaller than 
the past month’s forecast of a 13-percent 
reduction, compared with 1946. The 
long-staple Pima crop will be reduced 
particularly. Export sales of new-crop 
cotton are increasing seasonally, but 
there is in general a waiting attitude 
pending more information on the crop 
outturn, ability of European countries to 
purchase, and the potential benefits to 
Peru from the decreasing world stocks of 
cotton. 

In June, as in preceding months of the 
past year, high metal prices continued 
to bring out near-top production at most 
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However, the levels of 
output of copper and lead for the coun- 
try as a whole were being maintained at 
about 15 to 20 percent below peak war- 


mines in Peru. 


time rates. Most of the decrease was 
attributable to the shortage of mine 
labor, although slight declines in the 
grade of ores at some of the larger mines 
was also a contributing cause. The rate 
of production of zinc ‘in concentrate) 
was equal to, or slightly in excess of, the 
best wartime rate, mostly as a result of 
the continued high zinc content of the 
ores at two of the principal complex-ore 
mines—Volcan and Atacocha. The lat- 
ter is planning construction of new con- 
centrating facilities which will double its 
present production. 

The output of gold in Peru is slightly 
on the increase, owing in large part to 
recently enacted legislation, which vir- 
tually grants complete freedom with 
respect to exportation and marketing of 
gold bullion and makes possible the con- 
version of foreign money received for 
exported gold bullion into Peruvian 
money at the free rate of exchange in- 
stead of at the official controlled rate as 
is obligatory in the case of all other ex- 
ports. 

Production of tungsten in Peru, which 
suffered a set-back as the result of a 
severe earthquake in November 1946, is 
again on a normal basis. The largest 
operator in the country plans to com- 
mence the construction of a new con- 
centrator soon, which is expected to in- 
crease substantially the tungsten output. 

According to recently available official 
statistics, exports from Peru in 1946 of 
some of the principal metals contained 
in both metal bars and concentrates 
were as follows ‘(in metric tons) : copper, 
26,119; lead, 44,018; zinc, 59,242; silver, 
312; wolfram, 450; vanadium V-:O;), 594: 
antimony, 1,096; gold, 4,036 kilograms. 

As in the case of most other industries 
throughout the country, the oil industry 
continues to face increasing difficulty in 
obtaining dollar exchange for the im- 
portation of essential machinery and 
equipment. Contracts for refinery mod- 
ernization and certain building pro- 
grams have been canceled, and avail- 
able funds have been concentrated in 
maintaining crude-oil production at ex- 
isting levels. Imports of aviation gaso- 
line continued to increase to record 
levels with the postwar development of 
Lima as a major air-line center. 

Petroleum products marketed in Peru 
during the first quarter of 1947 accounted 
for 57.5 percent of domestic refinery pro- 
duction during the period, indicating an 
ever-smaller exportable surplus. Forty- 
eight percent of the gasoline refined, 
64.8 percent of the kerosene, 73.5 per- 
cent of the Diesel oil, and 51.6 percent 
of the heavy fuel oil were used in the 
country. 
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The South American Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting of the ICAO con- 
vened in Lima on June 17, and was still 
in session at the end of the month. The 
meeting is attended by delegates of all 
the South American countries with the 
exception of Uruguay and Paraguay. Its 
purpose is to obtain the agreement of 


the South American nations to a stand- 
ardization of navigation procedures and 
equipment. The conference was to ad- 
journ early in July, and many of the 


delegates will proceed to Rio de Janeiro 


for the South Atlantic Regional Air Nav- 
igation Meeting to be convened there 
July 15. 

Regulations for the operation of the 
Matarani Maritime Terminal, including 
port service rates, were promulgated by 
Supreme Decree of June 11, 1947. The 
Matarani Maritime Terminal, which is 
expected to replace Mollendo as the 
principal seaport for southern Peru, is to 
be inaugurated probably during July. A 


13-kilometer road from Mollendo to 


Matarani has been completed and is now 
ready for traffic. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Exportation Prohibited.—A resolu- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture, dated 
June 11, 1947, and published in the Lima 
press on June 12, prohibits the exportation of 
coffee from Peru until after 1950. It is fur- 
ther stipulated that exports even after this 
date shall be subject to the prior complete 
satisfaction of domestic requirements, plus 
a reserve stock equal to 6 months’ consump- 
tion 

It is reported that the intent of the reso- 
lution is to force current stocks and produc- 
tion of coffee into the domestic market, from 
which allegedly it has been withheld by pro- 
ducers and shippers in anticipation of ex- 
porting it at quotations greatly in excess of 
the internal market prices fixed by the Gov- 
ernment in Peru 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
8, 1947, for announcement of modification 
of prior export prohibition 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Advertising Regulations.—All advertising 
in Poland is subject to control by the Cen- 
tral Office of Press, Publications, and Exhibit 
Control for Censorship, Warsaw, according 
to a report dated June 2, 1947, from the 
United States Embassy, Warsaw. This office 
which was established by decree of July 5 
1946, is by law charged with the supervision 
of the Polish press, publications, and ex- 
hibits, as well as with the distribution in 
Poland of all printed publications 

After an individual or corporation has 
made the necessary arrangements with the 
Polish publication in which he plans to ad- 
vertise, a galley proof of the advertisement 
is submitted for approval to the Central 
Office of Press, Publications, and Exhibit 
Control for Censorship. Under its general 
powers, the Central Office is authorized to 
censor proposed advertisements in the in- 
terests of “the Safety of the Democratic 
State.” 

The advertiser of foreign products, includ- 
ing alcoholic beverages, should be certain 


that the products are already available for 
Sale in Poland. Special care also shoulq be 
exercised in the preparation of advertise. 
ments to avoid legal liability 

Advertising for foodstuffs and Medicines 
is usually screened by the appropriate trade 
associations or other trade Organizations 
and if the advertised product is deemed 
detrimental to public health or if Claims 
made in the advertisements seem unsup. 
ported by facts, recommendations for bap. 
ning the product in question may be mage 
to the Central Office 

Applications for a distribution permit for 
foreign advertising matter should be aq. 
dressed to the Director of the Office of Pregg 
Publications, and Exhibit Control, 

{The full text of the Polish decree (in 
Polish language) of July 5, 1946 (law No 
210), is available for consultation at the 
European Division, Office of Internationa] 
Trade, Department of Commerce Washing. 
ton, D. C.] 


Seychel les 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Patchouli Oil and Leaves: Export Duties 
Sharply Reduced.—Export duties in Sey. 
chelles on patchouli oil and patchouli leaves 
have been reduced from 27!, percent to 10 
percent of the f. 0. b. price per kilogram and 
per ton, respectively, by Notice No. 39 of 
February 24, 1947, published in the Sey. 
chelles Government Gazette : 

During 1946, the rates of duty on patchouli 
oil and leaves had been revised an unusual 
number of times, owing to the desire of the 
Government to adjust export-duty rates to 
the rather spectacular fluctuations in the 
selling prices of these products. The new 
action, which reduced export duties to the 
approximate prewar level, consequently re- 
flects a sharp downward trend in the market 
value of Seychelles-produced patchouli oil 
and leaves 

[Previous changes in rates of duty on 
these products were announced in Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 28, and June 
21, 1947.] 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chicago International Civil-Aviation Con- 
vention of 1944 Ratified by Spain—On 
February 21, 1947, the Spanish Government 
ratified the International Civil Aviation 
Convention signed at Chicago on December 
7, 1944, and the text was published in the 
Boletin Oficial del Estado of February 24 
1947, according to a report of March 26 from 
the United States Embassy in Madrid 

The official Spanish text of the rest of the 
documents signed by the Spanish delezation 
at the Chicago Conference was made public 
by an order of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
on February 26, 1947, published in the 
Boletin Oficial del Estado of March 14 and 
reported by the United States Embassy on 
March 26 These documents include the 
Final Act, the Interim Agreement on Civil 
Aviation, and the International Air Services 
Transit Agreement 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Quotas of Watches to Dollar Coun- 
tries Abolished——The abrogation of the 
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export quotas on watches destined for coun- 
tries of the dollar bloc, effective July 1, 1947, 
was announced in a recent press release by 
the Swiss Government, according to infor- 
mation received from the American Legation 
at Bern, Switzerland, dated June 24, 1947. 
These quotas were established in 1943 as a 
means of counteracting the disequilibrium 
in the Swiss balance of payments with coun- 
tries of the dollar bloc. At present, however, 
the situation has completely changed, and 
imports from countries of the dollar bloc 
greatly surpass Swiss exports to those same 
countries. Consequently, the Swiss Federal 
Council has decided that the maintenance of 
the quotas 1s ho longer necessary. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controts 


Import Control on Canned Fish Re- 
moved.—The Government of the Union of 
South Africa on May 9, 1947, announced the 
removal of import controls from all items of 
canned fish. This notice amends the list of 
items requiring import permits as published 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 14, 
1947 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on Paper 
Bags.—Announcement of suspension of duty 
until further notice on printed and un- 


printed multiwalled paper bags was made by" 


the Union of South Africa on May 9, 1947 
The suspended duties amounted to 30 per- 
cent ad valorem on printed bags and 11, 
pence per pound on unprinted bags 

This notice provides a wider exemption 
from duty than the one appearing in FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 12, 1947, which 
announced suspension of duty on printed 
and unprinted paper bags when imported 
for packing fertilizers, grain, and sugar 

Rebate of Duty on Molasses.—On June 6, 
1947, the Union Government announced that 
the whole duty will be rebated on molasses 
in such quantities and at such times as the 
Minister of Finance may permit when the 
molasses is imported or taken out of bond 
by a registered manufacturer in the cattle- 
and poultry-foods industry 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Plans for the Colonies.—A colonial devel- 
opment corporation, with borrowing powers 
up to 400,000,000, is to be established to in- 
crease the productive capacity of Britain's 
colonies. Announcement of the plan was 
made recently in the House of Commons by 
the Colonial Secretary 

The new corporation is to operate on com- 
mercial principles, and is not intended to 
supplant private enterprise. It will super- 
vise the groundnut project recently estab- 
lished in East and West Africa by the Min- 
istry of Food. No full details are available 
of the other products to be developed. Sug- 
gested plans call for the testing of 500,000 
acres in Sarawak for the production of rice, 
and in addition rice will be grown in Sierra 
Leone and North Borneo. Other proposals 
include the further encouragement of palm- 
kernel production in West Africa, the in- 
creased growth of cotton in Tanganyika, the 
development of a tobacco-growing belt in 
Central Africa, and the planting of manila 
hemp in Borneo. In addition, timber pro- 


duction will be further encouraged in many 
colonies, 


July 26, 1947 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Raw Tallow-Seed Oil Exempt 
from Duty.—The Treasury authorities of the 
United Kingdom have amended the Import 
Duties Act, 1932, to exempt raw stellingia oil 
(tallow-seed oil) from the general ad valorem 
duty of 10 percent, effective June 26, 1947. 

Increased Drawback on Board From Paper 
or Pulp Used in Manufacture of Suitcases and 
Attaché Cases—-The Government of the 
United Kingdom has issued an order increas- 
ing the rate of drawback payable on certain 
board made from paper or pulp used in the 
manufacture of suitcases and attaché cases 
from £6 4s. per ton to £12 per ton, effective 
June 9, 1947. 

Discontinuation of Transshipment Licenses 
for Certain Goods Shipped Through the 
United Kingdom.—The British Board of 
Trade has issued a notice discontinuing the 
requirement for transshipment licenses for 
the following goods, effective from June 23, 
1947: Animal feedstuffs—oil cakes and meals 
(all types) and mixed feed; cocOa—cocoa 
beans, cocoa butter, unsweetened chocolate 
coverture; dried fruits; edible nuts; pulses— 
dry beans, peas, and lentils; sugar (raw and 
refined) and condensed milk. 

New Import Arrangements for Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetables.—The United Kingdom Min- 
istry of Food, effective July 1, 1947, has re- 
voked the existing Open General License for 
the importation of certain fresh fruit and 
vegetables (not including quick-frozen, dried, 
preserved, or dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables) The new arrangements will apply 
during the summer. It is, however, intended 
that the arrangements described below for 
the fruits mentioned in paragraph 2 (in- 
cluding specific licensing as in paragraph 
7-b), for other fruits from the war-disrupted 
countries, and for vegetables and tomatoes 
should continue throughout the year. The 
restrictions under the Ministry of Food an- 
nouncement are as follows: 

1. The following fresh fruits and vegetables 
may be imported under Open General Li- 
cense from all sources until further notice: 
Fruit Bilberries, blackberries, cherries, 
gooseberries, green figs, quinces, sloes, cur- 
rants (black, red, white), limes, persimmons, 
pomegranates, medlars, and nectarines. Veg- 
etables Aubergine (egg plant), celeriac, 
chevril, horseradish, and salsify 

2. The following fruits and vegetables may 
be imported under Open General License 
from Algeria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
French Morocco, Tunisia, Greece, the Neth- 
erlands, Hungary, and Italy: Fruit.—Apri- 
cots, raspberries, strawberries, melons, and 
peaches. Vegetables.—Artichokes, asparagus, 
cucumber, garlic, and mushrooms 

3. The following fresh fruits may be im- 
ported under Open General License from Al- 
geria, France, French Morocco, Tunisia, 
Greece, and Italy: Mandarines, tangerines, 
and clementines 

4. (a) Fresh pears and fresh plums may be 
imported under Open General License from 
Algeria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
French Morocco, Tunisia, the Netherlands, 
Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia. (b) Fresh 
grapes may be imported under Open General 
License from Algeria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
French Morocco, Tunisia, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia; and 
individual licenses will be granted for limited 
imports of grapes from Belgium. 

5. The following fresh fruit and vege- 
tables may be imported only between the 
dates stated under Open General License 
from Algeria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
French Morocco, the Netherlands, Tunisia, 
and Italy: Fruit-—-Tomatoes (May 1 to July 
31). 

Vegetables.—Beans, green (January 1 to 
May 31); peas, green (November 1 to Decem- 


ber 31); turnips; new early (January 1 to 
April 30, and November 1 to December 31); 
radishes (January 1 to April 15); rhubarb 
(January 1 to February 28, and December 1 
to December 31); carrots, new with foliage 
attached packed in containers other than 
bags or nets (January 1 to April 30); lettuce, 
endive (January 1 to May 15); and batavia 
and chicory (November 1 to December 31). 

6. The following fresh vegetables may be 
imported only between the dates stated un- 
der Open General License from Algeria, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, French Moroc- 
co, Tunisia, the Netherlands, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia: Onions, dry bulb 
(January 1 to August 15 and November 15 to 
December 31). 

7. The Ministry of Food also proposes to 
arrange with the Board of Trade for licenses 
to be issued to importers to import limited 
quantities of (a) the following commodities 
during the periods stated: Carrots, new, with 
foliage, packed in containers other than bags 
or nets (May 4 to June 7, in quantities equal 
to prewar quantities in this period); pota- 
toes, early (January 1 to April 30); tomatoes 
(November 1 to April 30). 

Further announcements about the licens- 
ing arrangements of these items will be made 
later; and (b) of the commodities enumerated 
in paragraps 2, 3, 5, and 6, from countries 
other than those mentioned therein, i. e., the 
United States and others; applications for 
such licenses must be sent to the Ministry 
of Food, Import Section, Carlton Hotel, Hay- 
market, London, S. W. 1. The licenses will 
not, however, be issued without a recom- 
mendation by the Ministry of Food on the 
basis of the importer’s past trade with each 
of the various supplying countries. Any im- 
porter who has not already furnished a state- 
ment of his past trading must, therefore, 
when making an application for a license give 
details of his trade during the year ended 
August 31, 1939. The Ministry is prepared 
to consider recommending the issue of im- 
port licenses to new importers on a restricted 
basis. 

8. Under certain conditions the Ministry 
of Food, in consultation with the Agricul- 
tural Departments, will arrange with the 
Board of Trade for licenses to be issued to 
importers to import limited quantities of the 
following commodities: Vegetables —Brus- 
sels sprouts, broccoli, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
and leeks (the whole year); letture, endive, 
batavia, and chicory (May 16 to October 31). 
Fruit.—Tomatoes (August 1 to October 31). 

9. Fresh fruit and vegetables which, im- 
mediately prior to July 1, could be imported 
under the Open General License now revoked 
will be admitted without individual license 
insofar as it can be shown that they were 
despatched to the United Kingdom before 
July 1, 1947, and are imported before July 
15, 1947. 

Purchase Tax Increased on Automobiles.— 
The British Government has announced that 
effective June 18 the purchase tax on auto- 
mobiles valued at £1,000 or more, exclusive 
of tax, is increased from 3314 percent to 662, 
percent of the wholesale value. The tax ap- 
plies to imported cars as well as domestic, 
and is chargeable on imported automobiles 
which were entered with the Customs or 
delivered from bonded warehouses for home 
consumption on or after June 18. 

Purchase Tax Lifted on Certain Gas and 
Electrical Appliances.—The British Govern- 
ment announced on June 17 the removal of 
the purchase tax of 662, percent of the whole- 
sale value charged on certain electrical and 
gas domestic appliances, such as washing 
machines, cooking stoves, hot plates, electric 
irons, water heaters, and grills. The tax had 
applied to imports as well as domestic prod- 
ucts, and had been in effect since April 16. 
In the case of taxes charged on sales of the 
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articles in question since April 16, refund of 
the taxes paid can now be claimed by the 
buyer from the seller. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Import Permit Instituted for all Im- 
ports.—All Uruguayan importers must obtain 
a permit from the Export and Import Control 
Commission before closing purchases abroad, 
according to a decree of July 1, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 18, 1947. 

From the time of the publication of the 
decree in two Montevideo newspapers no 
bank may open credits, issue drafts, or make 
transfers in payment of imports withcut re- 
quiring the importer to present such an 
import permit. 

According to the preamble of the decree, 
this measure was adopted for the purpose of 
conserving Uruguay's foreign-exchange re- 
serves, threatened by the possibility of a 
highly unfavorable balance of trade for 1947. 
Indicative of the situation is the fact that 
imports for the first 6 months of 1947 totaled 
$95,000,000 whereas exports during the entire 
year 1946 procuced only $116,000,000 in freely 
disposable foreign exchange. Because of the 
large volume of imports in the first 6 months 
of 1947, the Export and Import Control Com- 
mission was forced to request the Bank of 
the Republic to supply exchange quotas in 
the amount of $22,000,000 in controlled 
exchange and $14,000,000 in free exchange in 
addition to the regular quotas. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM L. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated June 30, 1947) 


Venezuela continued to readjust itself 
during June to conditions of compara- 
tive abundance in foreign markets of 
supply. Outstanding features of the im- 
port situation have been sustained heavy 
arrivals of imports, reduced volume of 
new, and large-scale cancellation of 
pending, import orders, decelerating 
wholesale and retail turn-over, and slow- 
ing commercial collections. Commercial 
credits remained restricted on a selective 
basis. Meanwhile, the Government an- 
nounced plans for an initial Federal 
budget of 1,199,500,000 bolivares ‘the 
bolivar is equivalent to approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency) for the fiscal year 
1947-48, and, in order to increase returns 
from petroleum royalties, offered for 
public sale 25 percent of the royalty 
crude petroleum which will become avail- 
able during 1948 and 1949. ‘See “box” 
on page 8.) 

Current petroleum production aver- 
aged 1,169,133 barrels per day during the 
first 2 weeks of June. 

The highest Federal budget in Vene- 
zuelan history, to cover the fiscal year 
1947-48, was submitted for approval to 
the National Constituent Assembly on 
June 25. Total expenditures provided 
for amount to 1,199,500,000 bolivares 
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based on estimated revenues of 1,099,- 
928,500 bolivares, the balance to be with- 
drawn from Treasury reserves. Mean- 
while, current revenues seem sufficient 
to cover the 1946-47 budget, which has 
been increased through supplementary 
appropriations to 1,038,991,054 bolivares. 
Central Bank sales of foreign exchange 
are reported to be exceeding purchases 
during June, as during May. 


Although the Banco Industrial de 
Venezuela, with Government-provided 


funds, has increased its loan activities 
greatly, commercial credits generally re- 
main restricted, though on a strictly se- 
lective basis. Consequently, placing of 
new import orders is reported very slow, 
following the trend established in mid- 
April. Dating from the same period, 
cancellation of pending import orders 
continues heavy, but undeterminable in 
amount. Banks report numerous in- 
stances of delays in collections of import 
drafts, and local collections are said to 
be slower. 

Commercial activity in June continued 
in the uneven pattern noted during May 
and at a pace considerably slower than 
during the first 4 months of 1947 and the 
comparable period of last Retail 
activity in some tools, 
builders’ hardware, kitchen utensils, 
household goods, is reported to have 
fallen off markedly, while textile import- 
ers, in most cases heavily overstocked, 
report little wholesale-retail movement 
Distributors of machinery and technical 
equipment, however, report sustained de- 
mand, at times exceeding supply for 
items such as textile and shoe machinery, 
office machines and equipment. Domes- 
tically produced foodstuffs continue 
short, but imported canned, frozen, and 
other foodstuffs easy supply 
Canned meats, however, are becoming 
easy to obtain and may be 
soon, as are edible oils and fats 

Adequate rains in the principal pro- 
ducing centers have improved prospects 
for normal corn and other crops 
Beef continues in short supply owing to 
the unwillingness of the Government to 
meet demands of cattlemen for higher 
live-cattle prices. Meanwhile, the Gov- 
ernment is interested actively in import- 
ing 3,000 tons of frozen beef, for which 
bids from Argentina are being accepted 
pending completion of a canvass of the 
market in the United States. Importa- 
tion of fruits, vegetables, and plants un- 
accompanied by certificates of inspection 
has been prohibited. 

No improvement is manifest yet with 
respect to previously reported serious 
cargo congestion at La Guaira and other 
ports, according to informed sources. The 
situation is aggravated by the merchants’ 
delay in removing cargo from customs 
warehouses despite the increased demur- 
rage charges now reported being col- 
lected. To date during June, 26,657 


year 


lines, notably 


are In 


less scarce 


basic 


metric tons of cargo have been is. 
charged at La Guaira, and, since the 
Government is reported to be applying 
30,000-ton cargo limitation to help relieve 
congestion, about 10,000 tons of cargo fo, 
La Guaira have been diverted to Puerto 
Cabello. Nationalization of port SETVices 
at Puerto Cabello, Guanta, and Puerto 
La Cruz may contribute to the improve. 
ment of conditions at these secondary 
ports. 

The Government-owned Linea Aero. 
postal Venezolana has been authorized to 
form its international division as a prj. 
vate company with participation of pri- 
vate capital interests. Efforts are being 
made to eliminate difficulties which haye 
prevented thus far the recently formed 
Radio Aeronautico Venezolano, in which 
various air lines participate, from unify. 
ing airways radio communications at 
Venezuelan international airports. Mari- 
time freight rates fixed by the Flota Mer. 
cante Grancolombiana for Venezuela are 
those applied by the Caribbean confer. 
ence prior to the effective date of the 
recent 15-25 percent (depending on port) 
surcharges 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prepare d Meats 


Modified Dutiable Staty 
Continued, With a Change Duty in Cer- 
tain Cases The dutiable status of certain 
canned meats classified under Venezuelan 
tariff item No. 36-E, as established by Reso- 
lution No. 382 of September 26 1946. has 
been extended for an additional 6 months 
with a change in duty in certain cases. by 
Resolution No. 155 of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
April 8, 1947. As a result, imports of canned 
meat and meat pastes (tariff item 36~-E) are 
now subject to the higher rate of 1.20 
bolivares per gross kilogram when in con- 
tainers of less than 300 grams. Under Reso- 
lution No. 382 the higher rate applied when 
the canned meats and meat sauces were in 
ontainers of less than 200 grams. The text 
of item 36-E, revised, with the corresponding 
rates of duty shown in bolivares per gross 
kilogram is as follows 
Item No. 36, Prepared and_ Preserved 
Foods 
E. Meats, canned or tinned, other than 
those included in A or B; organs of 


animals 
mal organs 


1. In tins containing less 


paste of meat and of anl- 
than 300 grams 
net weight, 1.20 


2. In tins containing 300 grams or more 


net weight, 0.001 
The other classifications of tariff item 36 
remain as before 
Although the present resolution is to be 


effective for 6 months from April 8, 1947, 
shipments covered by consular invoices is- 
sued not later than April 8 will be admitted 
under the provisions of Resolution No. 382. 

|For announcement of Resolution 382 ol 
September 26, 1946, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 23, 1946.| 

Aviation Gasoline: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized Under Bond.—Bulk shipments of 
aviation gasoline (100 octane or over) may 
be imported into Venezuela by petroleum 
companies under bond, for distribution 
among aviation and other companies entitled 
to special customs treatment Such were 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


HyprocHLoric-ACID Output, U. S. ZONE, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of hydrochloric acid in the 
U. S. Zone of Austria in 1946 amounted 
to 524 metric tons, an average of about 
44 tons monthly. Operations were at 87 
percent of current capacity. 


SHorTAGES OF CAUSTIC SODA AND Sopa ASH, 
BRAZIL 


The most serious shortage of raw ma- 
terials in Brazil’s manufacturing indus- 
tries is that of caustic soda and soda ash 
as a result of further curtailment of ex- 
ports from the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The soap, glass, textile, 
and paper industries have been particu- 
larly affected, especially the first two 
Brazilian monthly requirements are ap- 
proximately 3,500 tons of caustic soda 
and 3,000 tons of soda ash, but consum- 
ers are getting only about half these 
amounts. 

The situation has led to speculation 
and extremely high prices in the case of 
both materials. 


CANADIAN PLANT IN FULL FRODUCTION 


The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., had a record output 
of 484,720 tons of fertilizers in 1946, ac- 
cording to its annual report. All plants 
were in full production. The products 
are ammonium nitrate, ammonium sul- 
fate, and ammonium phosphates. 


FLANT EXTENDS PRODUCTION TO 
KILLER, CANADA 


WEED 


The growing interest of the Canadian 
market in weed killers is reflected in the 
decision of Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., 
Ltd., to produce dinitro-ortho-cresol, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. The company, already a manufac- 
turer of the basic ortho-cresol, will in- 
stall equipment at its Toronto plant for 
vhe production of the derivative. Trade 
sources expect that consumption will in- 
crease steadily for at least several years, 
it is stated, 


EFFORTS TO ComBat Pop Rot oN Cacao 
Crop, Costa RICA 


For several years a large fruit com- 
pany in Costa Rica has been experiment- 
Ing with the use of bordeaux mixture for 
the control of pod rot on the cacao crop. 
Results have been favorable, and the 
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company is preparing to install pipe lines 
and machinery for spraying a 1,000-acre 
plot. The installations are expected to 
be completed early in 1948. 

Growers state that destruction from 
pod rot has been increasing steadily. 
One estimate places damage to the fall 
crop (November-—February) at about 50 
percent. 


DENMARK’S PROSPECTIVE FERTILIZER 
PURCHASES 
Denmark’s imports of fertilizer in 1947 
will reach approximately $24,800,000, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Danish Gov- 
ernment. 














New Motor-Car License Fee in 
Britain 


Britain of more 
automobiles of 16 and 20 horsepower to com 
pete with United States models in the export 
field is expected to result from the new annual 
license fee of £10, effective January 1, 1948. 
Cars registered after January 1, 1947, includ 
ing those now rated by cubic capacity, will pay 
£10 annually after January 1, 1948. Cars reg- 
istered before January 1, 1947, will pay the 
‘ld horsepower tax rate. Cars costing £1.000 
or more, exclusive of purchase tax, after June 
17, 1947. will pay 667: 
instead of 33! 


The manufacture in Great 


percent purchase tax 
; percent. 





INSUFFICIENT SUPPLIES OF 
EGYPT 


Caustic SODA, 

Supplies of caustic soda in Egypt are 
insufficient for industrial needs, and the 
Government has been requested to grant 
facilities for the importation of this ma- 
terial. Domestic production is estimated 
at 7,000 metric tons annually, whereas 
soap manufacturers, the textile industry, 
and oil mills need 10,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, a New rayon plant which will begin 
operations later in 1947 will require 800 
tons during the remainder of this year 
and 4,000 tons in 1948, it is stated. 


IMPORTS TO EIRE 
Eire’s imports of chemicals, drugs, per- 
fumery, dyes, and colors in 1946 rose in 
value to £2,554,107 from £1,828,319 in 
1945, according to official customs 
statistics. 


PRODUCTION EXPECTED TO IMPROVE, FRANCE 


Production in the French chemical 
industry has not advanced as was ex- 
pected. Output of sulfuric acid recently 
has leveled off at approximately 95,000 





metric tons monthly, a rate which will 
not meet the 1947 estimated require- 
ments of 1,200,000 tons. 

Production of other items has been 
lagging behind prewar averages when it 
was expected to be at least 20 percent 
higher. However, with the _ recent 
marked improvement in the electric- 
power situation, the rate of output in 
many branches is expected to show a cor- 
responding increase. 


OvuTPUT OF SopA ASH, CaAuSsTIC SODA, AND 
CHLORINE, U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of soda ash in the U. S. 
Zone of Germany was 2,733, 4,659, 4,837, 
and 5,153 metric tons, respectively, in 
each quarter of 1946. In January 1947, 
output was 5,244 tons, but declined in 
February to 4,200 and in March, to 2,505 
tons. 

The output of caustic soda by quarters 
in 1946 was 1,197, 2,602, 3,051, and 4,090 
tons, respectively. Production in Janu- 
ary 1947 was 2,403 tons. It dropped to 
1,887 in February, but increased to 2,759 
tons in March. 

Quarterly production of chlorine in 
1946 was 1,996, 1,460, 1,817, and 2,441 
tons, respectively. Output in January 
1947 was 2,115 tons, but only 1,676 tons 
in February; in March it increased to 
2,719 tons. 


OPERATIONS IN HUNGARIAN INDUSTRY 


Branches of the Hungarian chemical 
industry operated at varying rates of ca- 
pacity in the fourth quarter of 1946, ac- 
cording to a report of the National Bank 
of Hungary. Production of industrial 
chemicals during that period utilized 30 
to 40 percent of capacity. 

At the close of the year the industry 
began to show considerable improve- 
ment, progress was made in repairing 
damaged plants and equipment, and ca- 
pacity was utilized to a greater extent. 


FILLING THE NEED FOR FERTILIZER, IRAN 


The procurement of fertilizers to re- 
store soil fertility in Iran is an important 
part of a recently announced 7-year plan 
for agriculture. A substantial sum will 
be spent in establishing fertilizer plants 
and studying soil conditions. 


DISCOVERY OF IRON-PYRITE DEPOsITS, 
MYSORE STATE, INDIA 


Sizable deposits of iron pyrites were 
discovered recently in Mysore State, In- 
dia, during a survey by the Mysore Geo- 
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logical Department, according to the 
foreign press. They are said to be readily 
accessible and to have a sulfur content of 
30 to 42 percent. Borings indicate that 
deposits amount to more than 500,000 
tons. 


CHLORINE AND CAUSTIC SODA FOR DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION, NORWAY 


Production of chlorine and caustic 
soda has begun at the new plant of 
Nordisk Lettmetall at Heroya, Norway. 
Annual output will be 4,000 metric tons 
of chlorine and 4,600 tons of caustic 
soda, all for domestic consumption. 


COLORING MATERIALS IMPORTED BY PERU 


Peruvian imports of coloring materials 
in the period January-November 1946 
were worth $1,805,000, compared with 
$1,432,000 in the like period of 1945. 


ADDITIONAL USES FOR BENZENE HEXA- 
CHLORIDE, U. K. 


An auxiliary use of the insecticide 
Gammexane (benzene hexachloride) may 
be the result of experiments at the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College, accord- 
ing to the British press. When Gammex- 
ane was mixed with fertilizers, the turnip 
flea beetle was controlled and plants 
were more vigorous and of better color, 
improvements usually associated with a 
more plentiful nitrogen supply. The 
same results were noted in trials with 
oats. 

It was tentatively concluded that the 
insecticide had the effect of reducing the 
number of harmful bacteria, and its use 
for partial soil sterilization is expected to 
be tested by greenhouses. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


EXPORTS INCREASE, EL SALVADOR 


During May 1947, 27,692 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each) of coffee were exported from 
Salvadoran ports, raising the total ex- 
ports since the beginning of the 1946-47 
coffee year (October 1, 1946) to 839,503 
bags as compared with 419,787 bags dur- 
ing the like period of the 1945-46 coffee 
year. 

On May 31, 1947, there were 75,684 bags 
of coffee at Salvadoran ports and at 
Puerto Barrios in Guatemala. On the 
corresponding date in 1946 stocks of cof- 
fee at these ports amounted to 316,750 
bags. 

The 1946-47 Salvadoran coffee crop is 
estimated at approximately 920,000 bags. 


Dairy Products 
CONDITIONS IN CANADA’S CHEESE INDUSTRY 


It was announced in the Canadian 
House of Commons that no cheese would 
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be requisitioned this year for export to 
the United Kingdom under the cheese 
contract. The Dairy Products Board is 
offering 25 cents per pound for first- 
grade cheese and as the average open- 
market price is slightly more than 26 
cents per pound, no cheese was going to 
the Board at the end of June. It is an- 
ticipated that when cheese production 
gets into full swing the price will drop 
and that approximately 70 percent of 
Canadian production will be obtained for 
export, which is about the percentage 
obtained during the years in which 
cheese was requisitioned. 

Production of cheese in May 1947 is re- 
ported at 12,225,000 pounds, as compared 
with 17,000,000 pounds in May 1946, a 28 
percent decrease. Production during the 
January-May period of 1947 totaled 22,- 
837,000 pounds as against 30,245,000 
pounds in the first 5 months of 1946, or 
a 24.5 percent decrease. 

New regulations under the Dairy In- 
dustry Act require that all cheese ex- 
ported from Canada in 1947 must bear 
the new “Canada” brand which the Pro- 
duction Service of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has worked out 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND MILK STOCKS, 
CANADA 


Canadian creamery-butter stocks were 
higher on June 1, 1947, totaling 23,533,- 
331 pounds, than 11,171,726 pounds on 
May 1, 18,226,957 pounds on June 1, 1946, 
and the average of 17,285,000 pounds on 
June 1 in the 5 years 1942-46, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Stocks of cheese on June 1, 1947, 
amounted to 27,034,220 pounds, com- 
pared with 19,584,773 pounds on May 1 
and 32,265,607 pounds on June 1, 1946. 

Stocks of evaporated whole milk held 
by or for manufacturers increased to 
26,595,294 pounds, from 19,910,730 pounds 
on May 1 and 16,665,075 pounds on June 
1, 1946. Holdings of skim-milk powder 
were also higher, amounting to 5,243,975 
pounds compared with 3,602,358 and 
2,051,455 pounds, respectively. 


Fruits and V egetables 
RECORD PACK IN CANADA 


Canada’s 1946 commercial fruit and 
vegetable pack was the largest on record, 
with an aggregate value of more than 
$100,000,000. 

The pack of peaches from the 1946 
crop amounted to 1,061,074 cases, as com- 
pared with 484,750 cases in 1945. Other 
1946 fruit packs (1945 in parentheses) 
were as follows (in cases): Apples, 443,- 
526 (203,131); apple juice, 632,488 (154.,- 
107); apricots, 104,347 (32,137); blue- 
berries, 12,129 (3,748); cherries, 163,225 
(43,524) ; pears, 408,031 (286,297) ; plums, 
688,088 (350,145); raspberries, 18,969 
(19,201); strawberries, 8,040 (62); all 
other fruits, 175,795 (107,788). 


Tomato juice and canned peas showeq 
the largest volume increases of any of the 
vegetables packed. The 1946 pack of 
tomato juice totaled 4,262,175 Cases, as 
compared with 2,413,407 cases in 1945, 
Canned peas amounted to 4,081,380 Cases 
in 1946 as against 2,971,528 cases in 1945 
Canned corn totaled 1,772,872 cases in 
1946 as against 1,423,617 cases in the 
preceding year. 

The pack of tomato paste and pulp 
showed an increase of more than 300 
percent. There were substantial ip. 
creases in all other vegetables packed, 
with the exception of carrots Which 
totaled 276,090 cases in 1946, about half 
the 1945 pack. 

Production of jams, jellies, marma- 
lades, and frozen fruits in 1946 was wel] 
above the 1945 output. 

A total of 2,132,675 cases of canned 
fruits and vegetables was exported from 
the 1946 pack, a gain of about 18 percent 
as compared with 1945 exports. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
was scheduled to undertake its first 
official 1947 estimate of citrus-fruit pro- 
duction in early July. Unofficial esti. 
mates were as follows: Oranges, 255,000 
to 260,000 metric tons; tangerines, 82.000 
to 84,000 metric tons; lemons, 42,000 to 
46,000 metric tons; and grapefruit, from 
5,700 to 6,500 metric tons 

Production of citrus fruit in Argentina 
in 1946 was estimated to be: Oranges, 
211,700 metric tons; tangerines, 17,000 
metric tons; lemons, 35,200 metric tons; 
and grapefruit 3,600 metric tons. 


POTATO-STARCH FACTORY FULFILLS 
CANADIAN DEMAND 


Surplus and cull potatoes in New 
Brunswick, Canada, are selling at a much 
higher price than formerly. A starch 
factory in Grand Falls, N. S., with a 
capacity of 6,000 tons of starch a year, is 
in operation. This will fulfill the Cana- 
dian demand and leave a surplus of 
about 1,500 tons for export. As a result 
of operations of this plant, the price for 
cull potatoes has risen from 20 cents 4 
barrel before the war to approximately 
$1 a barrel. 


ORANGE AND LEMON PRODUCTION, CHILE 


The output of oranges in Chile in the 
1946-47 season is expected to reach 
500,000 boxes (200 oranges each) the 
same as the preceding season’s estimate. 
The lemon crop is forecast at 450,000 
boxes (240 lemons each) as compared 
with 350,000 boxes in 1945-46. 

Most of the new citrus groves planted 
during recent years have not started 
bearing, and Chile continues to import 
substantial quantities of oranges. The 
country’s mounting surplus of lemons, 
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however, already presents a difficult dis- 
posal problem, and output in a few more 
years is expected to be many times 
greater than at present. 

SHIPMENT FROM CUBA 

The season for fresh fruit and vegeta- 
ble shipments from Cuba was virtually 
closed in June. About 1,000,000 crates of 
fresh pineapples reportedly were ex- 
ported, and only about 100,000 additional 
crates were expected to be shipped. 

The equivalent of approximately 
300,000 crates of pineapples reportedly 
rotted in the fields, attributed to early 
maturity and lack of markets, refrig- 
erated ocean shipping, and tin plate for 
canning. 

It was reported that about 9,000,000 or 
10,000,000 pounds of avocados probably 
would be exported this season, with ship- 
ments commencing on June 20. 

Total shipments of fresh vegetables 
this season were smaller than in the pre- 
ceding season and amounted to only 
about 36,000,000 pounds, scarcely 43 per- 
This de- 
cline was chiefly because of the late 
blight which greatly reduced the tomato 


cent of the prewar average. 


crop. The Cuban Ministry of Agricul- 


ture is disseminating information as to 
measures for controlling this disease next 
year. 

CITRUS-FRUIT CROPS, CUBA 


Prospects are good for the early grape- 
fruit crop of the Isle of Pines, Cuba. It 
will amount to 120,000 crates, equivalent 
to about 9,000,000 grapefruit, according 
to preliminary estimates. In addition, 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 grapefruit 
probably will be harvested in Cuba 
proper. 

Approximately 70,000 crates of Isle of 
Pines grapefruit are expected to be avail- 
able for shipment to the United States 
beginning August 15, as compared with 
46,000 crates shipped last season. 

It is too early to forecast next fall's 
orange output for domestic consumption. 
The summer crop of Cuban limes is large, 
but few, if any, will be exported. 


Poultry and Products 
STOCKs OF EGcs AND PouLtry, CANADA 


Stocks of shell eggs in Canada on June 
1, 1947, showed a substantial increase to 
24,361,944 dozen from 13,619,988 dozen on 
May 1 and 14,681,049 dozen on June 1, 
1946. 

Holdings of frozen eggs were also 
heavier, amounting to 9,639,723 pounds, 
compared with 5,720,627 pounds on May 
1 and 7,334,119 pounds on May 1, 1946 

Poultry-meat stocks rose on June 1 to 
11,834075 pounds from the 3,387,459 
pounds on the corresponding date in 1946 
but were lower than holdings of 13,210,- 
972 pounds on May 1, 1947. 
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Spices and Related Products 


CLOVE ARRIVALS, EXPORTS, AND PURCHASES, 
ZANZIBAR 


Clove arivals in Zanzibar, British East 
Africa, continued heavy during the first 
quarter of 1947, according to the Zanzi- 
bar Clove Growers Association’s market 
review; recorded supplies totaled 15,551,- 
120 pounds. Seasonal arrivals—July 
1946 to March 1947—totaled 35,185,488 
pounds, the equivalent of 251,325 stand- 
ard bales or 15,708 tons. Pemba supplied 
84.28 percent of the total arrivals. 








South Afriea’s “Bantu” Press As 
Possible Medium for Merchan- 
dising Messages 


Although scarcely 10 percent of the native 
population of the Union of South Africa is now 
reached by newspapers directed solely to a 
native audience, it is the consensus that one day 
the Bantu (native) press will reach one of the 
most important markets on the African conti- 
nent. 

The Bantu press—-which dates back to the 
early 1880’s when European missions in the 
Cape of Good Hope established small journals 
to facilitate the spread of the Gospel in out- 
lying districts now publishes about 25 native 
publications which are read by between 250,000 
and 500,000 of the approximately 7,500,000 
natives, 

the Bantu press is controlled by Europeans. 
On the bases of circulation and advertising 
revenue the most successful group of publishers 
is the Bantu Press Group which today prints 
15> newspapers and owns 8. Although the man- 
agement of this group of newspapers is Euro- 
pean, the editorial policy is such that Bantu 
journalists are free to discuss improvement of 
living conditions, social injustices, and the need 
for better education. 

Another large froup ts composed of mission 
publications edited by European field workers. 
\ prominent newspaper is published by the 
mining industry, which is the principal em- 
ployer of Bantu labor. 








Exports of cloves during the first 3 
months of 1947 totaled 7,979,665 pounds 
or 56,998 standard bales. The Associa- 
tion supplied 10 percent of this total. 
India as usual was the chief market, tak- 
ing 74 percent of the total. Although 
India took the bulk of the shipments 
during the first quarter of 1947, the total 
was disappointing. 

During the first quarter of 1947 heavy 
supplies of cloves totaling 17,630,926 
pounds were purchased by the Associa- 
tion for distillation. A mixture of buds 
with stems was used in the distillation 
process, as was the practice for several 
months. During the 3 months ended 
March 31,1947, 1,231,422 pounds of stems 
and 236,649 pounds of buds were dis- 
tilled. Stems only were to be used for 
general distillation beginning in April. 

Clove-oil exports during the first 3 
months of 1947 totaled 80,983 pounds, 
almost all of which went to the United 
Kingdom. 


General Products 


HANDICRAFT PRODUCTION IN Four CARIB- 
BEAN COUNTRIES 


Costa Rica: A large portion of Costa 
Rica’s limited production of handicraft 
articles is sold to tourists, and no prod- 
ucts are available for export in com- 


mercial quantities. 


Most handicraft articles are made by 
small manufacturers of leather goods 
and shoes, located in “hole-in-the-wall” 
shops. The capital necessary to expand 
the production of these firms is limited 
or nonexistent, and goods are often sold 
immediately to obtain funds with which 
to purchase additional raw materials. 

One small manufacturer of wooden 
tcys and souvenirs has expressed an in- 
terest in exporting his products to the 
United States if demand warranted ex- 
pansion of production. However, be- 
cause of the firm’s limited capital it 
would be necessary for United States 
importers either to invest additional 
capital in the business or to extend 
credit facilities. 

Costa Rican production of novelties, 
curios, souvenirs, and other hand-made 
articles consists principally of painted 
and unpainted potteries, wood carvings 
and plaques, silver-coin bracelets, silver 
spoons, and leather-goods novelties. 
Export shipments consist Chiefly of 
leather-goods novelties. 

Honduras: Although a few handicraft 
articles are produced in Honduras, they 
are not typical of that country and are 
made by Nicaraguans and Salvadorans. 
Most of the articles sold in Honduran 
shops are imported from Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and other Latin-American coun- 
tries. No hand-made items are avail- 
able for export in commercial quantities. 

Ash trays, spoons, jewelry, and other 
small novelties of native silver are pro- 
duced by a few small shops in Teguci- 
galpa. However, although they are some- 
what cheaper than similar Mexican and 
Peruvian silverwork handled by the same 
shops, they do not compare favorably in 
quality. A small carpenter shop in La 
Ceiba produces lathe-turned trays, coast- 
ers, ash trays and bowls of mahogany 
and other decorative native hardwoods. 
Although these articles are not strictly 
handicraft products, they are popular as 
gifts, and the supply is inadequate to 
meet the demand in La Ceiba. A number 
of local saddle and shoe makers produce 
crude leather handbags of a utilitarian 
type, but the style and quality are un- 
suitable for exportation. 

Republic of Panama: One firm in the 
Republic of Panama is capable of export- 
ing handicraft articles such as belts, 
bags, key cases, cigarette cases, shoes and 
novelties of alligator, snake, and lizard 
skins. The company’s normally limited 
output is now restricted by fluctuations in 
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prices and shortages of raw materials, 
which are imported chiefly from Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, and Colombia. 

At present handicraft articles are not 
available for export in commercial quan- 
tities. 

Estimates of the total amount of han- 
dicraft products available for export each 
month are given below: 


Quantity 
a ee 
Handbags, women’s- --- -~_-~-~--- 500 
EEE, er 2, 000 
Wrist watch bands__________- _. 5,000 
SE eee 100 
Caperette casrs............ et 
I So oa hn ee . 2,000 
Bedroom slippers- ------_--_- matey 500 


Venezuela: Production of handicraft 
products in Venezuela is generally in- 
sufficient to satisfy the demand of that 
country. Most handicraft articles are 
made on a very small scale at Indian 
reservations or Catholic missions, or are 
the product of small home industries. 
The workers are usually content with 
producing sufficient quantities of their 
particular specialties to afford what 
they consider an adequate living and 
take no active interest in increasing pro- 
duction or seeking new markets. Work 
performed on reservations and at mis- 
sions is supervised by priests or officials 
with little or no business experience, and 
that done in the home proceeds with 
little supervision. 

A firm was recently organized for the 
purpose of developing sales of typical 
Venezuelan handicraft articles, princi- 
pally for the tourist trade. However, it 
is unlikely that the concern can obtain 
adequate supplies for exporting in com- 
mercial quantities. Although the Min- 
isterio de Fomento maintains an exhibi- 
tion room for the promotion of hand- 
made Venezuelan products and informs 
the public as to sources of supply and 
prices, it takes no active part in the de- 
velopment of export trade. 

The only products known to be avail- 
able in exportable quantities are hand- 
made solid-gold jewelry (pins, earrings, 
and bracelets) produced by a number of 
small firms. These items are usually 
fashioned in orchid, lily, or other floral 
designs. 


PRICES GENERALLY LOWER AT SECOND POST- 
War Ivory SALE, ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


A total of 33,333 kilograms of ivory 
were offered for sale at the second post- 
war ivory sale at Antwerp, Belgium, in 
February. Of this quantity, 19,636 kilo- 
grams were sold, or approximately 58 
percent, compared with 66 percent at the 
preceding sale. 

Prices generally were from 5 to 10 per- 
cent lower than at the earlier sale for 
all classes except solid scrivelloes (ele- 
phant tusk) which were bought at 20 to 
50 percent less than the prices obtained 
previously. Many lots were withdrawn 
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from the sale. Hollow scrivelloes were 
sold at 10 to 20 percent below prices of 
last October. Only billiard teeth brought 
prices higher than those previously in 
effect, and sometimes reached an in- 
crease of 40 percent. Soft ivory did not 
sell as well as hard ivory. 

Average quotations per kilogram for 
this sale were as follows: 


Average quota 
tion per kilo 
gram 
Iten 
Fr U.S 
dollars 
Teeth 
35 kilograms (70 .ounds) and up 5 ex 20) 
20 to 30 kilograms (50 to 60 pounds S40) 7.40 
15 to 20 kilograms (30 to 40 pounds IND 6. 40 
10 to 15 kilograms (20 to 30 pound 2! 7 10 
Small bangle teeth 6 to 10 kilograms 
10 to 20 pounds ors 6.2 
Solid scrivelloes 2H) 6.00 
Hollow or white scrivelloes 5, »® 


The sale was attended by buyers from 
France, England, the Netherlands, and 
the United States. The last-named did 
not make any purchases because of the 
price limits imposed by their principals. 

The ivory stocked at Antwerp after 
the sale amounted to approximately 
21,500 kilograms, compared with 8,250 
kilograms in October. 


OPERATIONS OF EGYPTIAN SPONGE 
FISHERIES 


A new agreement has been reached for 
the exploitation of the sponge fisheries 
in Egyptian waters. The agreement was 
made by the Egyptian Government with 
two firms which will receive a 5-year 
concession for which they will pay 
£E6,000 per year and, in addition, 5 per- 
cent of the annual catch. As usual, the 
sponge fishing boats will be outfitted by 
Greeks from the Dodecanese Islands who, 
in return for their services, will take 75 
percent of the catch. 

These three parties to the agreement— 
the Egyptian Government, the Egyptian 
capitalists, and the Greek fishermen— 
are desirous of interesting a group to 
market the sponges in the United States. 
Early in June it was stated that two of 
the partners would shortly fly to the 
United States for the purpose of con- 
tacting any group that might be inter- 
ested. 

It was estimated that although half of 
the current sponge-fishing season might 
be lost before the plan could be put into 
operation, between $1,000,000 and §$2.,- 
000,000 worth of sponges could still be 
produced. The full season catch next 
year should bring about $3,000,000. 


SHORT SUPPLY OF HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERA- 
TORS, HONG KONG 


Household refrigerators are still in 
short supply in Hong Kong, although 
most of the popular United States makes 
are in the market. Buyers are cautious 


in making purchases because agents are 
not guaranteeing repairs on refrigerators 
not imported by them as authorized 
agents. 


FRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC SEWING My. 
CHINES RECOVERS, COSTS _ INCREuasp 
JAPAN 


Production of electric sewing machines 
for household use in Japan totaled aboy 
5,000 units in December 1946 and droppeg 
to about 3,750 during each of the firy 
2 months of 1947, according to the for. 
eign press. Although output recovered 
to 4,700 machines in March, the following 
factors discouraged production: Restric. 
tions on electric-power consumption, the 
flooding of the market with large num. 
bers of inferior machines sold at exorbj. 
tant prices, and the rising cost of pro. 
duction. 

The cost of manufacturing a standar¢ 
household sewing machine is estimated 
by one leading manufacturer to have ip- 
creased from approximately 1,828 yen ip 
December 1945 to 3.542 yen in Decem- 
ber 1946. ‘(The latter figure includes 
black-market prices for some materials ) 
In contrast, the Government has fixed the 
manufacturers’ selling price at 2,925 yen, 
including a 20-percent profit for dealers. 
The result is that very few machines are 
sold through legitimate channels. How- 
ever, the Government is expected to raise 
the manufacturers’ selling price to about 
4,900 yen. 


PRODUCTION OF BICYCLES, AND PROBLEMS OF 
INDUSTRY, NETHERLANDS 


The pent-up demand for bicycles in 
the Netherlands at the end of the war 
was estimated at between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 units. Annual replacements 
before the war were about 400,000 units 

Production of bicycles by domestic 
manufacturers during the first 2 months 
of 1947 was at the rate of 10,000 units 
a month. It is expected that when ca- 
pacity is reached, between 600,000 and 
800,000 bicycles can be manufactured 
annually. At this rate, supply will not 
equal demand before 1950. 

The greatest problem of the industry 
is obtaining materials. Among the parts 
which cannot be produced domestically 
are balls and chains, which were for- 
merly obtained from Germany. Orders 
are being placed in Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
France, Belgium, England, and Sweden, 
but delivery is slow. An order valued at 
2,000,000 florins (1 florin=about US- 
$0.38) has been placed in the United 
States and Canada. A commission will 
soon go to Germany to investigate the 
possibility of purchasing parts there. 
These purchases must be paid for in dol- 
lars, however, and _ foreign-exchangeé 
shortages are a problem. 

Other parts which cannot be produced 
in the Netherlands are saddles, mud- 
guards, rims, chain covers. Some coun- 
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tries, notably England, prefer selling 
fnished bicycles. The standardization of 
parts is being planned in order to facili- 
tate manufacture in the Netherlands. 


ManuracTURE OF A NEw BuILpInG Mate- 
RIAL IN U.S.S. R. 


A new building material, said to be a 
satisfactory substitute for lumber, brick, 
slate, and corrugated-metal roofing is 
reported by the Soviet press. 

The material is called Bemit and is 
manufactured by a very simple proc- 
ess with inexpensive machinery. The 
fibrous substance (made of reeds, straw, 
textile, paper, and other wastes) is 
boiled in alkaline (lime) solution, then 
soaked in water and ground. During the 
grinding process the fiber is treated with 
a resinous substance. The resulting 
liquid pulp, which at this point contains 
69 to 70 percent of moisture, is poured 
under vacuum pressure into wire net 
molds and put into driers. 

Bemit is said to be both heat- and 
weter-resistant. Its insulating property 
is such that the agency in charge of 
navigation in the Arctic reportedly will 
use it extensively in dwelling and other 
construction in the Arctic. 

A roof made of Bemit is very light in 
weight—one-tenth the weight of a tile 
roof and one-half that of a roof made 
of sheet iron. It does not require heavy 
beams and rafters and is easily erected. 
It is said to be leak-proof and can with- 
stand sudden changes of temperature. 
It is neither brittle nor fragile. 

Slabs of Bemit can be used for in- 
sulating walls, floors, and roofs; it can 
also be used as a facing material or as 
construction material for walls, door 
panels, and other purposes. 

Although Bemit is not expected to 
replace completely building materials 
now in use, it is of particular importance 
in war-devastated areas such as the 
Ukraine, the Don basin, Kuban, and the 
Lower Volga basin, which are almost 
devoid of forests. 

The product was developed by engi- 
neers of the All-Union Container Insti- 
tute of the Soviet food industry. No 
further details are available in the 
United States. 


DEVELOPMENT IN U. K.’s CLOCK- AND 
WATCH-IMAKING INDUSTRY 


The progress of British watch and clock 
manufacturing is to be studied by a 
delegation from Switzerland, according 
to the British press. The Government 
reportedly is pressing the development of 
the industry in order to curtail imports 
and provide present and future employ- 
ment. 

Under the Anglo-Swiss agreement, an- 
nual Swiss exports of clocks and watches 
to the United Kingdom are valued at 
£1,500,0C0—twice as much as would ordi- 
narily be sent. In return, essential Swiss 
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watch-making machines, the export of 
which is normally prohibited, are released 
to the United Kingdom. 

The Government-sponsored National 
College of Horology is opening a 3-year 
course in September to train technicians 
for the British industry. 


Leather and 
Products 


CANADIAN FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURE 


Leather-footwear factories in opera- 
tion in Canada in April 1947 numbered 
295. 

Production of leather footwear in April 
totaled 3,404,750 pairs, as compared with 
3,456,069 pairs in the preceding month, 
and 3,878,052 pairs in April 1946. The 
total of 13,292 536 pairs for the first 4 
months of 1°47 was considerably lower 
than the 14,794,960 pairs manufactured 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 

Of the 1947 cumulative total, 4,385,819 
pairs comprised men’s and boys’ foot- 
wear; 6,905620 women’s and misses’: 
870,868 chlidren’s; and 1,130,229 infants’. 


EXPoRTS, Costa RICA 


Exports of hides and skins from Costa 
Rica in 1946 amounted to 146 metric 
tons; there were no exports in 1945. 

During 1946, exports of leather foot- 
wear totaled 4 metric tons, as compared 
with 2 metric tons in 1945. 


HIDE AND SKIN Exports, NEw ZEALAND 


Exports of hides and skins from New 
Zealand in 1846 were as follows, accord- 
ing to a British trade publication: Un- 
dressed cattle hides, 15,143,531 pounds; 
undressed calf hides, 3,262,941 pounds; 
sheepskins without wool, 33,963,438 
pounds; sheepskins with wool, 5,379,352 
pounds. 


IMPORTS AND Exports, U. K. 


Imports of leather and raw materials 
into the United Kingdom during April 
1947, according to a British trade paper, 
were as follows ‘(corresponding figures 
for April 1946 in parentheses): Un- 
dressed leather 40,261 hundredweight 
(35,835) ; dressed leather, 2,805 hundred- 
weight (556); wet cattle hides, 71,994 
hundredweight (120,426); dry and dry- 
salted cattle hides, 64,526 hundredweight 


(18,266); sheepskins and _ lambskins, 
wooled, 23,027 hundredweight (11,635); 
calfskins, 2,816 hundredweight (2,918): 


goatskins, 11,152 hundredweight (4,675) ; 
reptile skins, 538 hundredweight (520); 
other skins, 4,082 hundredweight (332); 
tanning extracts, 120,854 hundredweight 
(100,447); other tanning substances, 
51,741 hundredweight (36,640); leather 
gloves, 10,759 dozen pairs (4,948). 
Exports during April 1947 were as fol- 
lows: Undressed leather, 3,329 hundred- 


weight (2,822); dressed leather, 6,106 
hundredweight (6,017); undressed hides 
and skins, excluding rabbit, 609 hun- 
dredweight (4,062); tanning extracts, 
11,915 hundredweight (18,915); leather 
gloves, 9,964 dozen pairs (6,209). 
Imports of footwear were valued at 
£144,744 in April 1947, as compared with 
£32,829 in the preceding April. Exports 
of footwear were valued at £546,349 in 
April 1947 and at £201,900 in April 1946. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST RESOURCES OF AUSTRALIA 


Australia now has about 278,000 acres 
of softwood plantations, reports a foreign 
publication. The species most widely 
planted is Radiata pine. Plantings on 
State-owned lands include 100,000 acres 
in South Australia, 47,000 acres in Vic- 
toria, and 2,500 acres in Tasmania. Total 
plantings, by Provinces, are as follows 
(in acres): South Australia, 125,000; 
Victoria, 60,000; New South Wales, 30,- 
000; Queensland, 30,000; Western Aus- 
tralia, 14,000; Tasmania, 5,000; Federal 
Capital Territory (Canberra), 14,000. 


CANADIAN FRODUCTION 


Lumber production in Canada totaled 
5,015,000,000 board feet during 1946, ac- 
cording to a foreign publication. This 
was the largest production in Canadian 
history, and the output in 1947 shows 
signs of being even larger. Production 
by Provinces was as follows (in millions 
of board feet) : Prince Edward Island, 5; 
Nova Scotia, 330; New Brunswick, 270; 
Quebec, 1,100; Ontario, 620; Manitoba, 
85; Saskatchewan, 110; Alberta, 255; and 
British Columbia, 2,240. 


FOREST RESOURCES, HUNGARY 


A recent official survey disclosed that 
available timber in Hungary amounts to 
approximately 60,000000 cubic meters, 
reports a European trade publication. 
The Hungarian Government is preparing 
forestation plans. All areas not needed 
for agricultural purposes are to planted 
with trees. Special attention will be 
given to the planting of poplar which 
grows quickly and has been found suit- 
able for plywood. About 75 percent of 
all forests in the country are owned and 
administered by the State, as the result 
of a land reform initiated by the Hun- 
garian Government in 1945. 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Lumber production in New Zealand 
reached an all-time high of 367,000,000 
board feet during the cutting year ended 
March 1947, compared with 351,000,000 
board feet during the preceding cutting 
year, and the earlier record of 353,000 000 
board feet during the 1926 production 
year, states a foreign publication. 





Although a target figure of 415,000,000 
board feet is set for next year’s output, it 
is expected that lumber supply and de- 
mand will remain unbalanced for the 
next 2 years at least. 


PLywoop Exports, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s exports of pine and spruce 
plywood amounted to 2,383 metric tons 
during the first quarter of 1947, compared 
with 2,286 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1946, reports a European publi- 
cation. Exports to the United Kingdom 
increased to 1,016 tons, as compared with 
340 tons in the first quarter of 1946. 

Plywood exports totaled about 11,000 
tons in 1946, compared with 10,000 tons 
in 1945, and 6,000 tons in 1939. Countries 
of destination during 1946 included the 
following ‘in tons): United Kingdom, 
3,500; Denmark, 1,950; Belgium, 1,400; 
Netherlands, 1,150; and Switzerland, 850. 
All exports except 200 tons were pine and 
spruce plywood. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of medicinal and 
proprietary preparations during April 
1947 were valued at $1,081,000 (Canadian 
currency), compared with $1,463,000 in 
April 1946, and $386,000 in April 1938, 
according to the Dominion press. 


IMPORTS, EIRE 


Eire’s imports of medicines and medic- 
inal preparations in 1946 were valued at 
£685,942, compared with £483,351 in the 
preceding year, according to the British 
press. In addition, the value of imports 
of ointments and salves in 1946 was 
£42 235, as compared with £35,950 in 1945. 
Imports of cod-liver oil in 1946 were 
valued at £43,238, compared with £15,835 
in the preceding year. 


PRODUCTION OF VITAMIN C, U.S. Zone, 
GERMANY 


The Joint United States—-United King- 
dom Export-Import Agency recently an- 
nounced in Germany that the first ship- 
ment of corn-sugar dextrose for the pro- 
duction of vitamin C had arrived in 
Bremen from the United States and will 
be dispatched to Darmstadt, in the 
United States Zone, for processing. 

The vitamin-C program, which will re- 
quire 1 year to complete, is expected to 
yield more than $1,000,000 in exports. 
Necessary imports of raw materials are 
valued at $50,000, reports the foreign 
press. 


Norway's Cop-LIver-O1IL INDUSTRY 


Exports of cod-liver oil from Norway to 
the United States have been steadily in- 
creasing, amounting, during the first 
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quarter of 1947, to 69,722 pounds, with a 
value of $136,936. In April, alone, 57,056 
pounds valued at $108,799 were shipped. 

During the 1947 Lofoten cod-fisheries 
season, 23 fishing stations sent out 19,000 
men, with 5,500 boats. Detailed surveys 
are made at each station by the Fishery 
Protection Service, and complete infor- 
mation as to the catch and type of gear 
used is passed daily by radio between 
these stations and all fishing centers 
throughout the country. The Govern- 
ment provides research ships, and at- 
tempts are made to locate schools of fish 
by means of sound detectors and other 
apparatus. The information thus ob- 
tained is then passed to the fishing sta- 
tions, and in many cases to the individual 
fishing vessels equipped with radios. 

Cod livers are delivered to fish fac- 
tories, where cod-liver oil for medicinal 
and industrial purposes is produced. 
After the oil is extracted by steaming it is 
refined by centrifuging. This process in- 
sures a greater fat content and conse- 
quently a higher concentration of vita- 
mins. Plans for improved handling are 
being made which include feeding the 
cod-liver oil into one end of a machine 
where it will pour out at the other end 
into barrels or bottles 
touched by human hands. 


without being 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


The first penicillin produced in Sweden 
has now reached the market, reports the 
European press. Present production by 
the Kaern AB. covers only 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the country’s requirements (daily 
output amounts to 100,000,009 interna- 
tional units), but it is hoped that when a 
new factory, now under construction, has 
been completed in the autumn, produc- 
tion will exceed domestic needs and per- 
mit some exportation. 

The price for Swedish penicillin has 
been fixed at the level at which United 
States penicillin is being sold on the 
Swedish market. 

Swedish penicillin, of which it is hoped 
to produce 600,000,000,000 units per year 
by fall, is produced from strain “Q@ 176’— 
an “offspring” of the strain developed in 
the University of Wisconsin through 
ultra-violet treatment of a “natural” 
species. 

PENICILLIN Exports, U. K. 

British exports of penicillin in April 
1947 declined to 82,819 mega units valued 
of £56,498 as compared with 112.771 mega 
units valued at £78,329 in the preceding 
month, reports the British press. (£1 
US$4.03.) 


y ¥ ‘ 
Naval Stores 
ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the first 
quarter of 1947 amounted to 1,203 long 


tons, a decrease of 759 tons compared 
with production in the preceding quarter. 
Stocks on March 31 totaled 2,031 tons_ 
540 tons less than on December 31, 194 

Turpentine production in the first 


quarter of 1947 was 251 tons, and stocks | 


at the end of the period totaled 219 tons, 
Production declined by 149 tons, and 
stocks were 268 tons less than at the end 
of the December quarter. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


SALT PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Cuba produces practically all the salt 
for domestic requirements, and imports 
amount to less than 8 percent of con. 
sumption. Domestic production is ob. 
tained by solar evaporation of sea water, 
whereas imports consist of rock salt 
which, even though higher priced, is pre. 
ferred for curing meats and hides, and 
for making icecream. There are no rock. 
salt mines in Cuba 

During 1946, production of sea salt 
amounted to 125,183,240 pounds, accord- 
ing to official Cuban statistics. Unofficial 
indicate that approximately 25 
percent of that quantity was sold in its 
natural state, without further processing, 
and the remainder was washed mechan- 
ically to remove some of the dirt and 
other impurities. The local product con- 
tains at least 5 percent impurities after 
washing 

There are 24 officially recognized sea- 
salt producers in Cuba, and _ private 
sources indicate that there are in addi- 
tion, probably 23 occasional producers 
who do not report their production, so as 
to evade payment of the consumption 
and royalty taxes amounting to one-half 
cent per pound and one-twentieth of a 
pound, respectively These 
estimate that total production 
of sea salt by the officially recognized 
producers, and the clandestine produc- 
, amounts to between 160,000,000 and 
180,00,000 pounds per year 

Sea salt is produced on the north and 
south coasts of Oriente Province, and on 
the north coast of the Provinces of 
Camaguey, Las Villas, and Matanzas, 

Unwashed salt is sold in 200-pound 
bags at approximately 72'2 cents per 
100 pounds, whereas the washed prod- 
uct is packed in 180-pound bags and 
sold at about $1.03 per 100 pounds, both 
at points of production. At present, the 
washed product reportedly costs about 
2.2 cents per pound delivered to the 
wholesaler in Habana and is retailed at 
as much as 5 cents per pound 

Imports of salt into Cuba in 1946 were 
as follows: 1,532,213 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram 2.2046 pounds) of sodium chlo- 
ride or common grain salt from the 
United States, valued at $23,076; 3,334, 
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658 kilograms of common ground or 
processed salt from the United States, 
valued at $96,815; and 3,300 kilograms of 
common ground or processed salt from 
the United Kingdom, valued at $440. 

Total jimportations are divided ap- 
proximately as follows: 5 percent pack- 
aged table salt, 25 percent ground or 
processed salt for retailing in bulk for 
cooking purposes, and 70 percent for 
industrial uses. 

Salt is imported direct, principally by 
wholesale merchants, meat packers, but- 
ter, cheese, and ice-cream manufac- 
turers, industrial users of water soften- 
ers, cattle raisers, and tanneries. Dur- 
ing 1946 and until the end of June 19417 
salt imported from the United States 
reportedly cost the importers, duty paid 
in Habana, about $2.62 per 100 pounds 
for common ground salt, and about 
$2.76 per 100 pounds for the ground or 
processed product However, beginning 
in July 1947, an increase of 37 cents per 
100 pounds in ocean freight was added 
to the above costs. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CRITICISM OF PROPOSED CONTRACT, PERU 


The proposed contract between the 
Superior Oil Co. and Y. P. F. B. (Bolivian 
Petroleum Co.), has been subjected to 
such widespread criticism in the Bolivian 
press and the Senate that its approval 
by the latter body in its present form is 
considered unlikely. The contract pro- 
vides for exploratory and development 
work to be carried on by Superior Oil in 
exchange for a share of any oil discov- 
ered, and is not a concession in the usual 
sense of the term 


COLOMBIA'S SHIPMENTS U. S. 


Exports of crude petroleum to the 
United States during the first quarter 
of 1947 totaled 3,389,231 barrels, valued at 
$5,483,409. 


LICENSE GRANTED, HAITI 


The Haitian Bureau of Mines reports 
that during March the Haitian Govern- 
ment granted licenses to explore for oil 
lo two American citizens, each acting 
separately in his own behalf. The only 
other license is held by the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. which continues to drill on the 
Culde-Sac Plain 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA 


The Cuban Oil Refining Co. is reported 
to have purchased a refinery in Texas 
having a capacity of 500 barrels daily 
It will be erected and operated in Cuba 
in the near future. 

The Eureka Petroleum Co, has pur- 
chased a Canadian corvette with which 
itis conducting magnotometer surveys in 
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the shallow waters along the north coast 
of Matanzas, Las Villas, and Camguey 
Provinces. The surveys will be completed 
in about 2 years. 


TRANS-JORDAN GRANTS EXPLOITATION 
RIGHTS 


Exclusive rights for the exploitation of 
petroleum in Trans-Jordan were granted 
to the Petroleum Development Co., an 
Iraq Petroleum Co. subsidiary, in a 75- 
year convention signed in Amman on 
May 10, 1947. The rights involve the 
payment of a dead-rent and obligations 
to carry out geological, drilling, and pro- 
duction operations. 


PROPOSED SOUTH AMERICAN CONGRESS Now 
“OFF” 


The Secretary General of the South 
American Petroleum Institute announced 
some weeks ago that the South American 
Petroleurn Congress originally scheduled 
to be held in Lima, Peru, in March of this 
year had been postponed indefinitely. 


Refrigeration 


IMPORTS OF EQUIPMENT LIMITED, DENMARK 


The importation of refrigeration equip- 
ment into Denmark in the near future is 
considered unlikely. The shortage of 
dollar exchange limits imports from the 
United States to requirements esesntial 
to Danish industry. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION 


Japan’s average monthly production 
of selected textiles in 1939 and 1946, and 
the actual output for the first 4 months 
of 1947, as reported by the Japanese in- 
dustries to the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Japanese Production of Selected Fabrics 


Monthly average 


1439 
Raw silk bales of 132 pounds 57, 802 
Cotton yarn thousand pounds 92, 997 
Worsted yarn do 1, 876 
Woolen varn do 5, 333 
Rayon yarn do 19, 880 
Rayon staph do 25.106 
Cotton fabrics thousand sq. yds 245, 917 
Woolen and worsted fabric do G, 288 
Filament rayon fabrics do 57, 418 
Spun rayon fabrics ce 51, 995 
SITUATION IN BRAZIL 
Brazil’s important textile industry, 


centered principally in Sao Paulo, is re- 
ported to be going through a difficult 
adjustment period. Some rayon mills 
have gone out of business and many 
other factories have stopped operations 
or curtailed production, giving rise to in- 
creasing unemployment. Recent restric- 
tions on bank credits, the export embargo 
(lately relaxed) on cotton and rayon 
textiles, speculation, and other causes are 
accountable for the situation. 

In the domestic field, high prices on 
textiles have gradually curtailed de- 
mand, and stocks have increased at the 
mills. 

Arrival of several shipments of Jap- 
anese silk is reputed to have started a 
break in silk manufactures, and a num- 
ber of factories have closed down. An 
increase in customs duties on silk yarns, 
with a view to protecting the national 
industry, is under consideration. 

With traditional textile suppliers cut 
off during the war, demand for Brazilian 
textiles reached an all-time high and 
many new outlets were developed, par- 
ticularly in South Africa and in some 
South American countries. As a result 
of the ban on cotton and rayon exports 


Actual, 1947 


1946 January February March a 
7, 403 5, 807 &, 252 10, 849 10, 429 
10, 769 22, 772 25, 108 26, 505 27, 304 

82 712 609 557 675 
1, 766 1, 562 1, 527 1, 660 2, 073 
752 771 855 | 823 1, OR4 
1, 707 O84 730 945 1, 140 
My, 142 47, 047 48, 186 1, 723 60, 962 
1,911 1, 748 1, 383 1, 806 2 102 
513 4,915 4,454 1. 836 623 
2 576 1, 969 2? 065 1, 765 aed 
in 1946, shipments dwindled. The ef- 


fect is reflected in the following figures 
showing Brazil’s shipments in 1946 (as 
compared with 1945 in parentheses): 
Cotton, 15,234 metric tons (25,769); 
rayon, 126 metric tons (206); silk (91) 
metric tons (102); wool, 297 metric tons 
(363). 


PALESTINE’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The textile and clothing industries in 
Palestine developed during the war pe- 
riod and became important sources of 
supply for domestic requirements as well 
as for demands in countries of the Middle 
East. 

A change in woolen-yarn suppliers be- 
came evident in 1946. Italy was a source 
of yarn imports—the wool being pur- 
chased in Australia by Palestinian mer- 
chants for spinning in Italy. Minor 
quantities also were imported from South 
American countries and the United King- 
dom. An important development in 1946 
was the large-scale attempt to produce 
worsted yarns in addition to carded 
yarns. Wool spindles operating num- 
bered 2,500. 

Coarser counts of cotton yarn were 
imported from Brazil, whereas, the finer 
counts were obtained by a tripartite ar- 
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rangement among importers, purchasing 
cotton in Egypt for spinning in Italy. 

The Knitting industry, already firmly 
established before the war, suffered from 
the loss of markets in neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Raw cotton imported into Palestine in 
1946 amounted to 3,138 tons, as compared 
with 1,766 tons in 1945; cotton-yarn im- 
ports increased to 2,005 tons compared 
with 1,469 tons in 1945: cotton piece- 


goods imports increased to 1,909,514 
kilograms from 724,898 kilograms in 
1945. Raw-wool imports increased to 


1,474 tons from 414 tons in 1945. 

Among the principal imports from the 
United States in 1946 (1945 figure in par- 
entheses) were the following: Used cloth- 
ing, valued at £P478,978 (£P253,701) ; cot- 
ton piece goods, valued at £P165 975 
(£P127,066), and cotton yarn, 92 tons, 
valued at £P37,776 (£P94,392). (1 Pales- 
tinian pound=$4,035.) 

Exports of wool wearing apparel de- 
clined in value to £P103,124 in 1946 from 
£P184,573 in 1945; pajamas, shirts, under- 
wear, and knit goods to £P48,470 from 
£P139,969; and “other” wearing apparel, 
to £P36,820 from £P141,917. 

The following textile items were 
among the principal commodities im- 


ported into Palestine in 1946 (1945 
figure in parentheses): Cotton piece 
goods, 979 tons (404); white cotton 


shirting, 218 tons (141); woolen goods, 
180 tons (91); rayon goods, 104 tons 
(14); and clothing, 181 tons (196). 


Cotton and Products 
GUATEMALAN IMPORTS 


Imports of ginned cotton into Guate- 
mala in 1946 totaled 2.545 short tons, 
of which 6.2 percent came from the 
United States. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of cotton yarn from the 
United Kingdom during the first 4 
months of 1947 totaled 6,358,000 pounds. 
Cotton cloth exported during the same 
period totaled 164,227 000 sauare yards. 

During 1946 exports of cotton yarn 
totaled 19,400,000 pounds, as compared 
with 122,951,000 pounds in 1938. Cotton 
cloth exported in 1946 amounted to 513,- 
324.000 square yards, compared with 
1,386,235,000 square yards in 1938. 


Wool and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During the first 4 months of 1947 
imports of raw wool into Canada de- 
clined to 13,028,116 pounds, as compared 
with 15,196,167 pounds in like period of 
1946, according to a foreign-trade jour- 
nal. Imports of worsted tops increased 
to 3.101.649 pounds from 2.574601 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. Imports of woolen yarns amounted 
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to 1,743,399 pounds, as compared with 
1,363,693 pounds, and imports of noils 
declined to 131,263 pounds from 298,606 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
CHILEAN PRODUCTION 


Production of hemp fiber in Chile in 
1946-47 is estimated at 3,904 metric tons, 
as compared with 5,369 tons in 1945-46, 
a decrease of more than 27 percent. 

Flax-fiber production for the 1946-47 
season is expected to total 1,165 tons, as 
compared with 1,365 tons in 1945-46, a 
decrease of nearly 15 percent. 


ABACA EXPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Exports of abaca (manila fiber) from 
Costa Rica in 1946 declined to 505 metric 
tons from 2,406 tons in 1945. 











Argentina’s New Requirements for 
Registration of Certain Techni- 
cians 


All architects, engineers, surveyors, and con 
tractors, whether of Argentine or other nation 
ality and whether operating as individuals o1 
firms, must register, under regulations which 
came into effect on May 7, 1947, with the Ad 
ministration General of Sanitary Works if they 
wish to undertake drainage, water-supply, or 
similar work in Argentina. 

Foreign firms are required to employ as inter 
graduated 
Argentine) 


mediary a technical representative 
from a “national” (presumably 
university--and must establish legal residence 
in the city of Buenos Aires. 








GUATEMALA’S PURCHASES OF BaGs 


Jute and sisal bags imported into Gua- 
temala in 1946 amounted to 867 short 
tons, of which 6.9 percent came from the 
United States. 


Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURE, CANADA 


Production of full-fashioned hosiery 
in Canada increased appreciably during 
1946, totaling 2,710,000 dozen pairs, as 
compared with 2,608,000 dozen pairs in 
1945. However, output in 1946 was much 
below the 1939 record-high figure of 
3,210,000 dozen pairs, according to a for- 
eign trade publication. 

The industry, it is reported, is once 
again in a position to resume its place 
as one of the world’s largest exporters of 
full-fashioned hosiery. In 1946, ship- 
ments amounted to 200,000 dozen pairs, 
as compared with 149,000 dozen pairs in 
1945. Prewar exports amounted to about 
18 percent of production, averaging near- 
ly 500,000 dozen pairs annually. 

Imports of full-fashioned hosiery into 
Canada in 1946 amounted to 8,000 dozen 
pairs. No imports were reported in 1945. 


Apparent consumption in 1946 totale, 
2,518,000 dozen pairs, as compared wit; 
2,459,000 dozen pairs in 1945. 


IMPORTATION OF SKILLED TAILORs, Canap 


Agreement has been reached betwee, 
men’s-clothing manufacturers of Canada 
and the trade unions to import 25 
skilled tailors from  displaced-persop; 
camps in Europe, according to qa foreigy 
trade journal. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE, CZECHOSOLVaKy, 


Manufacture of rayon hosiery is be. * 
ginning at Varnsdorf and Zlin, Czechp. 
slovakia, according to a foreign trag 
publication. “Perlon” hosiery Will be 
produced at Varnsdorf. The factory g 
Zlin will manufacture hosiery of “Sijon) 
a Czechslovakian invention, and mag 
production will begin soon. About one. 
third of all Bata works will be engage 
on the latter type 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE, BRITISH ZoNE 
GERMANY 

The manufacture of hosiery will be re. 
sumed at Lippstadt, Westphalia (British , 
Zone of Germany), by a German firm 
whose large factory at Auerbach, near 
Chemnitz, was dismantled, according toa 
foreign trade publication. In the initia] 
stages 100 workers will be employed, and 
with present machinery about 6,000 pairs 
of stockings will be turned out monthly i 
A supply of necessary raw material has 
been assured, it is stated. 


NYLON-HosieryY Factory To Be 
FSTABLISHED, GREECE 

A nylon-hosiery factory is to be estab- 
lished, with United States capital, in the 
Athens-Piraeus area of Greece, accord- ° 
ing to a foreign trade publication. Raw 
material and machinery are to be im- 
ported from the United States. A sub- 
stantial part of production will be ex- 
ported to Middle-East markets, it 1 
stated. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


CEYLON’s Exports OF CINNAMON-BarkK OL 

Total exports of Ceylon’s cinnamon- 
bark oil during the first quarter of 19! 
amounted to 4,000 pounds, valued 4! 
35.950 rupees, in comparison with 3,98 
pounds, with a value of 34,094 rupees, I0 
the preceding quarter. The bulk of this 
oil went to the United States. 

Musk COLLECTED IN TIBET 

Samples of musk collected by hunters | 
and fur trappers in Tibet and taken 
Nepal for export submitted by} 
Nepalese firms to the American Econom 
Mission in New Delhi, India. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Austria Plans Free 
Port at Albern 


Plans are being formulated by the Aus- 
trian Government for a free port in the 
Vienna Danube asin at Albern, about 
90 minutes by automobile from the cen- 
ter of the city. it is contemplated that 
imports of all kinds shall be stocked in 
the area enabling plants and buyers in 
Austria and neighboring countries to ob- 
tain their supplies here more quickly and 
at less cost than would otherwise be the 
case. Firms situated in the free-port 


area will pay customs rates and other. 


duties only when the goods moved from 
the free port are sold in Austria. 

The American Legation in Vienna re- 
ports further that the port at Albern is 
accessible from the city by a good road 
and by rail and can be entered directly 
from the Danube. The port is deep and 
will accommodate at least 16 average- 
sized river barges. Austrian officials in- 
terested in this project state that the port 
is ready for immediate use, although it 
will take some time to build the proposed 
wall enclosing the free-port area and the 
necessary warehouses. 

There are four modern storage eleva- 
tors alongside the port. The elevators 
were built to store fruit and grain and 
are of very modern design and in excel- 
lent condition 


Iceland Airways, Ltd.. 
Releases Operating Data 


The Flugfelag Islands, H. F. ‘Iceland 
Airways, Ltd.) completed, on May 27, 
1947, its first year of scheduled interna- 
tional operations on the route between 
Reykjavik and Prestwick and Reykjavik 
and Copenhagen. The company has re- 
leased the following details regarding its 
operations. 

Scheduled flights were maintained 
during the entire year on the Reykjavik- 
Prestwick and Reykjavik-Copenhagen 
routes with converted Liberator aircraft 
chartered from the Scottish Aviation Co. 
of Prestwick, Scotland During the pe- 
riod, 71 round trips were made between 
Reykjavik and Copenhagen, with stop- 
overs at Prestwick each way. A total of 
240 single trips were completed on the air 
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route between Reykjavik and Prestwick. 
In addition, two nonscheduled round- 
trip flights were made between Reykjavik 
and New York. 


On the average, it took 4 hours and 30 
minutes to fly from Reykjavik to Prest- 
wick and 4 hours and 25 minutes from 
Prestwick to Reykjavik. The record was 
3 hours and 15 minutes. 

The average flying time between Prest- 
wick and Copenhagen was 3 hours and 
41 minutes, and in the reverse direction, 
3 hours and 44 minutes. Therefore, the 
sum average flying time between Reyk- 
javik and Copenhagen was 8 hours and 
9 minutes, and in the opposite direction, 
8 hours and 11 minutes. 

The aircraft used on this route were 
in the air 1,638 hours—or 1 hour in every 
5 throughout the year. They covered a 
distance of 490,120 kilometers, and car- 
ried a total of 3,267 passengers; 1,568 
between Reykjavik and Prestwick, 1,607 
between Reykjavik and Copenhagen, and 
92 between Reykjavik and New York. In 
addition, the aircraft carried 12,000 kilo- 
grams of mail, 8,000 kilograms of cargo, 
and 75,000 kilograms of passenger lug- 
gage. 

The company took the occasion of its 
anniversary to announce a reduction in 
fares. Between Reykjavik and Copen- 
hagen the fare was reduced from 1180 
Icelandic crowns ($181.72) to 980 crowns 
($150 92), and between Reykjavik and 
Prestwick the tariff was lowered from 
769 crowns ($117.04) to 680 ($104.72). 


Mexican Plant Ups 
lis Power Capacity 


The Cia. Nacional de S. A. (subsidiary 
of Electric Bond & Share) has just added 
a new boiler to its steam power plant on 
the outskirts of the city of Torreon, 
Mex:co. The boiler will increase the 
plant’s present normal capacity of about 
25,009 kilowatts to around 50,00) kilo- 
watts. According to the American Con- 
sulate at Torreon, average output is ex- 
pected to be increased by 2,000 kilowatts 
which are going to new customers, prin- 
cipally for irrigation purposes, in accord- 
ance with distribution made by the De- 
partment of National Economy. 
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Finland To Raise 
Railway Tariffs 


The Finnish Cabinet has decided to in- 
crease railway tariffs, according to the 
press. Freight rates are to be raised 67 
percent and passenger fares 20 percent, 
effective around August 1. 


North China Connected by 
Radiotelephone Service 


China has added a_ long-distance 
radiotelephone service between Tsingtao 
and the principal North China cities, 
thus providing additional telecommu- 
nication facilities. According to the 
American Consul General at Tsingtao, 
charges are based on units of-/3 minutes 
and conversations are limited to a max- 
imum of 9 minutes. Double rates are in 
effect on priority calls. 


Colombia Acts To Centralize 
Telecommunications Activities 


The Colombian Government by Execu- 
tive Decree 1684, dated May 23, 1947, 
created the “Empresa Nacional de Tele- 
communicaciones,” which, it is planned, 
will eventually combine all telecommu- 
nications activities throughout the na- 
tion under one direction. The first facil- 
ities to come under this category will be 
the long-distance telephone lines oper- 
ated by the Central Telephone Co. in 
Colombia. The control of this portion of 
the telecommunications system was ef- 
fective June 1. The assets included in 
the sale consisted of long-distance tele- 
phone lines and 11 municipal telephone 
systems. 

The ultimate intention is for the Em- 
presa Nacional de Telecommunicaciones 
to take over control of the existing Gov- 
ernment-operated Empresa Nacional de 
Radiocommunicaciones and eventually to 
purchase all remaining commercial ac- 
tivities. The resultant organization 
would finally represent a complete na- 
tion-wide monopoly in the field of tele- 
phone, radiotelephone, and radiotele- 
graph service. Local telephone services 
will be operated as subsidiaries to the 
parent company. 





Greek Shipping Line Opens 
New U. S.-Near East Service 


A new steamship line, known as the 
Michael A. Embricos Shipping Corp., has 
recently commenced operations between 
the United States and eastern Mediter- 
ranean ports, including Piraeus, Greece, 
and Istanbul and Izmir, Turkey. Ac- 
cording to the American Consul at Izmir, 
the corporation has three freighters for 
this service, the Krios, Argofolikos, and 
Fryzos, all sailing under the Greek flag. 
They carry cargoes from United States 
to Greek ports and pick up whatever 
cargo may be available in Near Eastern 
ports for the return trip to the United 
States. The service will be regular, one 
ship calling at eastern Mediterranean 
ports monthly or once every 2 months, 
depending upon the cargo. 

The agent in Turkey for this freight 
service is Fratelli Sperco, Cumburiyet 
Bulvari, No. 104, Izmir, Turkey. The 
United States address of the M. Embricos 
Shipping Corp. is 120 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


U.S. Firm To Operate at 
Panama National Airport 


The Panamanian Government has 
authorized the Skyways International 
Trading & Transport Company of Miami, 
Fla., to operate at the new National Air- 
port. This is the third aviation com- 
pany to receive such authorization. The 
other two are the Peruvian International 
Airways and Compania Panamena de 
Aviacion. 

According to Panamanian officials, it 
is believed that within 6 months all com- 
mercial aviation companies at present 
operating at the Canal Zone Air Ter- 
minal (Albrook Field) will have moved 
their headquarters to the National Air- 
port. 


New Generators To Raise 
Chilean Electricity Output 


The first two of four generators to be 
installed at the El Abanico hydroelectric 
plant at Bio-Bio, Chile, are scheduled to 
be put into operation during September. 


New Radio-Communications 
Services Opened by Shanghai 


July 1 marked the formal opening of 
Shanghai-United States radiotelephone 
service, according to the American Con- 
sulate at Shanghai. Only one of the two 
circuits has been opened. 

The charge for this service is $12 for 
the first 3 minutes and $4 for each addi- 
tional minute; each call is limited to 12 
minutes. Reception is reported to be 
good and traffic very heavy. At present, 
there is a delay of 3 to 5 days between the 
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application for a call and the time the 
connection is made. Only four or five 
calls on the average can be completed 
between 9 p. m. and 1 a. m. Shanghai 
summer time. 

The American Consulate reports fur- 
ther that Globe Wireless has announced 
the formal inauguration of the Shanghai- 
Manila radiotelegraph circuit. 


Inter-Island Air Service 
Inaugurated in the Azores 


The Sociedade Acoreana de Trans- 
portes Aéreos (SATA) inaugurated an 
inter-island service in the Azores on June 
15, 1947, according to the American Em- 
bassy in Lisbon, Portugal. 

SATA is a private Portuguese company 
operating under a concession from the 
Portuguese Government. Authorized 
capital of the company is 25,000,000 
escudos (approximately $1,000,000), of 
which one-tenth has been paid in. The 
company’s principal office is in Ponta 
Delgada, Sao Miguel, with branch offices 
in Terceira and Santa Maria; the air- 
port base is at Santa Ana, Sao Miguel. 

Operations have been initiated with 
one plane, a Beechcraft C-—45, equipped 
to carry 5 passengers, baggage, 
Present flights are between the islands 
Miguel, Terceira, and Santa, 
Maria, with a minimum of two flights pe1 
week. 


and mail 


of Sao 


Mexican Air Line Plans 
International Service 


The Mexican Diario Oficial of June 20, 
1947, published the application of Com- 
pania Aero-Vias Guest, S. A., 
an international passenger, express, mail 
and cargo route between Mexico, D. F.; 
Miami, Fla.; Hamilton, Bermuda; Santa 
Maria, Azores; Lisbon, Portugal: a point 
in Spain; Paris, France; and London, 
England 

In accordance with article 15 of the 
Law of General Ways of Communication, 
this notice is to be published twice, and 
all persons who consider themselves af- 
fected by this application must present 
their objections within 30 days from the 
date of the second publication. 


to operate 


Netherlands Shipping Lines 
Resume Prewar Activities 


Although the merchant fleet of the 
Netherlands is only one-third of the pre- 
war tonnage, nearly all Dutch shipping 
lines have resumed activities and some 
new lines have been established. At 
present, the frequency of sailings is re- 
stricted, because the number of ships is 
still somewhat limited, but the fleet is 
being steadily expanded through build- 
ing, purchase, repatriation, and salvage 
According to the American Vice Consul 





(Continued from p. 30) 


Commercial quantities of 1,000-pound 
lots in original pouches or 500 pounds of 
musk-grain are available. The prices 
quoted are as follows: Musk in origina} 
pouch, $15.08 per ounce; and musk grain 
$30.15 per ounce. 

As with other Tibetan commodities 
prices of musk generally rise from July 
to January. The prices quoted were firm 
until June. 


CAMPHOR AND CAMPHOR-OIL Exports. 
HONG KONG 


Declared exports of camphor from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 4 months of 1947 amounted to 
41,665 pounds, valued at $53,317 (U, § 
currency). 

Hong Kong's declared exports of cam- 
phor oil to the United States amounted 
to 3,600 pounds, with a value of $1,440. in 
the January—April period of 1947 





at Amsterdam, 44 newly built ships with 
a total capacity of 133,051 gross-register 
tons were added to the Dutch fleet in 
1946. During the first quarter of 1947, 
4 steamships totaling 13,250 tons and 93 
motor ships totaling 200,176 tons were 
under construction in Dutch shipyards 


Bolivia Reduces 
Air-Mail Rates 


Air-mail rates have been reduced for 
between Bolivia and the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
According to the American Embassy at 
La Paz, the new rates, providing a reduc- 


service 


approximately 25 percent from 
1947, were 
fixed by resolution of the Bolivian Min- 


tion of 
those established January 1, 
ister of Communications as a result of 
Pan American Grace Airways’ reduction 
of its rates for carrying mail sacks 
The countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been divided into three rate 
groups. The United States is included in 
the third group, for which the rate is 4.10 
bolivianos for 5 grams (approximately 


US$0.27'. per one-half ounce) 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Inaugurates New Services 

Trans-Canada Air Lines (TCA) iD 
augurated the following services on July 
Ist: (1) Toronto-Winnipeg, with stops 
at Sault Ste. Marie and Port Arthur; 
(2) Winnipeg-Edmonton, via Saska- 
toon: and (3) Regina-Lethbridge, with 
stops at Swift Current (Saskatchewan) 
and Medicine Hat (Alberta). 
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Emergent NEPAL—Its 
Economic Development 
and Trade Outlook 


(Continued from p. 5) 


ment of 1,000,000 rupees made to Nepal 
py the Government of India as a gratuity 
for the services rendered by Gurkha 
troops during World War I. The Gov- 
ernment-owned railways, the aerial rope- 
way, and the electrical stations are all 
operated at a profit. 

Expenditures by the Nepalese Govern- 
ment cover the maintenance of an army, 
militia, and police force of about 50,000, 
and the upkeep of numerous palaces and 
public buildings. There is a limited 
amount of road and trail maintenance, 
forestry and agriculture supervision, and 
the provision and care of public water 
supply. 

The Nepal Bank Ltd. is the sole bank- 
ing institution in the country and 
handles the currency-emitting function 
on behalf of the Nepalese Government. 
It has branches in Nepal and banking 
connections in India and in London. Its 
assets are in both Nepalese and Indian 
currencies, both of which circulate freely 
in Nepal, although the former is at a 
premium over the Indian rupee. 

The Nepal Bank’s deposits and out- 
standing notes do not reflect the volume 
of currency in the country, since it is 
the custom of merchants and individuals 
to retain most of their liquid assets pri- 
vately or on their persons, depositing 
funds when necessary to cover a check 
given in payment of an account, or to 
take up a draft. In the Terai—by rea- 
son of the long, uncontrolled frontier 
Indian currency circulates more freely 
than that of Nepal, so that the Nepalese 
Government has been forced to accept 
it as legal tender as the only practical 
means of collecting the land revenue. 
The problem of separating and reestab- 
lishing Nepalese money ‘‘on its own” is 
now receiving the attention of Nepalese 
finance officials. Nepal has not yet 
joined the United Nations, nor the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund or the Bank for 
International Settlement. 

Since the Nepalese rupee is not yet es- 
tablished as an internationally known 
currency, Nepal is dependent for its for- 
eign exchange on the convertibility of 
its Indian rupee holdings. Prior to the 
war foreign exchange including dollars 
was readily obtainable through British 
Sterling, but now the Nepalese are de- 
pendent on India which in turn is short 
of the hard currencies besides being the 
holder of large sterling balances. Nepal 
is thus in a difficult position financially 
in respect to foreign-exchange require- 
ments, especially dollars. The Govern- 
ment is hoping to initiate direct exports 
to the United States to earn dollars for 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange — 
1945 1946 May ; 
: me ae al) rv Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual 1947 in U.S. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | June 12, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction. 4.04 4.94 4. 94 4. 94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 *4.11 4.11 . 2433 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 42. 42 . 0236 | May 31, 1947 
Curb 59. 96 60. 94 61.75 61.75 . 0162 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16.50 | 216.50 (2) (2) : ‘ 
Free market 19. 50 19.42 18.72 |218.72 . 0534 | June 30, 1947 
Special free market 20.00 | 320.00 (3) (3) . ‘ 
Chik Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | May 31, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 46. 04 46. 04 . 0217 Do. 
“re © 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb 1.83 **1. 835 *1. 925 1. 925 .5195 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6.16 6. 38 . 1567 | June 14, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.0000 | June 30, 1947 
Eeuador Sucre Central bank (offi- 13. 77 14. 66 13. 50 13. 50 .0741 ) May 31, 1947 
cial 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 . 4902 | June 30, 1947 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4.86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | June 21, 1947 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 5. 39 5. 68 . 1761 Do. 
Paraguay. Ouarani ¢ Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | July 8, 1947 
Free ? 3. 41 3. 25 3. 27 3. 43 . 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | June 28, 1947 
Free 87.85 11.60 12. 48 O801 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2. 50 2.50 2.50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Free 
Imports 1, 90 1, 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes ® 1. 82 1.785 1. 785 1. 785 - 5602 Do, 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled. . 3.35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 29085 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 
7 On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling 


Since November 1942, 


27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 
tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres 
per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange authori- 
zations 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
’ Established Dec. 4, 1945 
* June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 
In effect since July 25, 1944 
*Colombia, curb rate for Deember 1946; Argentina, free-market rate for April 
**Colombia, January-August average 





the purpose of paying for United States 
merchandise or services. 


shipment to Nepal from the supplying 
countries overseas. Nepalese firms are 
seeking agencies for automotive and 
electrical equipment, radios, toilet prep- 
arations, builders’ hardware, and similar 
specialties. 

Nepalese products offered for export 
to the United States both by the Nepal 
Development Board and by private Nep- 
alese producers and exporters include 
raw jute, linseed, various drugs and 
herbs, and Tibetan furs and musk. India 
has long been the sole market for these 


Trade Possibilities 


A demand now exists in Nepal for a 
wide range of products for which Nepa- 
lese importers are anxious to place or- 
ders. The Nepalese Government and the 
Rana family are likewise in the market 
for much needed supplies of capital as 
well as consumer goods, all of which 
both groups desire to purchase for direct 
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TAs 











; 
Selected European and Other Exchange Rates There is no published schedule of the 
le en eae ‘ CREE, hv ree en Nepalese customs tariff (according to the 
trensiers in Now York Olty eortitied for eustems } purposes | by the Federal Reasrve Bank —« 6 officials with whom the matter was dis. 
bp eben a. Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported cussed): it consists only of instructions 
CE canadien given from time to time in Nepalese 
Average rate | Zetest script to the collectors at border points. 
Sinai ited Sn nnn The Indian Government allows the Ne. , 
1945 1946 June 1947 | July 11, palese to impose customs charges for Fertil 
(annual) | (annual) | (monthly 1947 revenue purposes on _ Indian goods Norway. 
ati ttie = _.—o shipped into Nepal. Nepalese prcducts Pe. 
OS aa *$3. 2280 a on the other hand come into India free Hides 
Free__._- EAS °3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2090 $3. 2090 | 
Belgium __. bse i | Frane._...._- oi =a *_ 0229 0228 | 0228 0228 of duty. Exporte 
Canada. --- ee Dollar: . ° Hides 
“aaa 9091 9520} 1.0000 1. 0000 Conclusion moerts 
ah. .____.| Sue. oe} ozo | «= oa | aor - , Jewel 
Deameck oe ere oe © 2088 9087 * 2086 As an additional export market Nepa] Jewel: 
te gg cements renee —— * eeeeemieeewns — —- to one does not offer any volume possibilities for dor. 
Netherlands. __. : —_ —- Sa rd * 3793 3781 3775 3777 general consumer lines either now or in Motio 
nnn nn nnn “| neg aioeas $a _ ‘= the foreseeable future. There is — 
 ccmeed FD cc oe zi * 2018 2016 2016 1S a nat- Paint: 
ey ace 7 —- 53008 By 4 clas cau ural and worth-while demand for such ers—Ne' 
pain.........- --- | Peseta...._. *. 0013 0913 0913 textiles as were supplied by Japan before Sport 
Sweden ____- Krona *. 2586 2783 2783 aM, ee Seat , and Des 
Switzerland... “553 x; -~ a RES * 2336 2336 2336 the war, and it is significant that there Textil 
United Kingdom._----.---.-..- a aise is a keen desire on the part of Nepalese | 
eee *4. 0302 4. 0328 4. 0272 4. 0271 importers to resume trade relations with 
— ———— their ex-enemy unless textiles of similar 
*a verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified kinds and prices can be supplied from we 
other sources. A potential demand does [NEWS 
exist, however, for hydroelectric equip- 
products, most of which are in Keen de- change requirements, which must be had ment, industrial machinery and plant, 
mand at the present time and, in fact, by conversion of Indian rupee holdings. and other capital goods for manufactur- ' 
urgently needed for Indian consumption. Prior to the war, foreign exchange in- ing projects already started and seeking 
cluding United States dollars was readily to expand, or projected by financially the prot 
Trade Channels obtainable through the medium of Brit- sound interests. The Nepalese are anx- acide 
ish sterling, but now the Government of ious to have an economic survey of their | tive on: 
Direct trade between the United States India faces a stringency of hard currency country made by competent experts to The ¢ 
and Nepal involves a certain amount of which must be conserved for the pur- advise what projects should be encour- [| “istribu 
pioneering and development of new trade chase of essential Indian needs aged and to draw up plans for execution. {| ea 
channels. Heretofore Nepal’s purchases The Government of India has been ap- As a source of imports for the United barrels | 
of American products have been made proached as to its attitude in regard to States Nepal offers small quantities of payment 
almost wholly through Indian importers making dollar exchange available to jute and linseed for more or less imme- [ Were em 
whose salesmen covered Nepal by cor- Nepalese importers seeking to purchase diate shipment, together with certain gress 
respondence as an adjunct to Indian ter- American goods and services. Their drugs and herbs which may be of inter- of bond 
ritory. Small dealers in the Terai reply states that “applications from est to American importers. The practi- [| line, wh 
bought principally from wholesale sup- Nepal for dollar exchange are dealt with cal handling of such import trade will | mm cust 
pliers in Lucknow or Cawnpore, while on precisely the same basis as applica- have to be worked out with the sympa- oe 
larger firms obtained their requirements tions from India’s Provinces and States; thetic consideration of importers willing into Ver 
from Calcutta importers, often by em- each is treated on its merits and given to help a small land-locked country. authoriz 
ploying a buying representative there. as sympathetic consideration as possible.” In conjunction with any other eco- — nd 
The total volume of Nepalese imports Thus until Nepal can finance imports nomic development, the improving of the poche 
of a given product has in the past been by having built up dollar credits through main road leading into the capital of followin 
too small to attract direct competitive direct exports to the United States, it Nepal from India is a first requirement. | This F 
shipments from overseas. Now, there is must seek exchange from the Reserve The Nepalese want this 20-mile trail over of Hover 
a keen desire on the part of Nepalese Bank of India in the same manne;y as In- the mountains surveyed at once and de- | =p = 
firms to buy directly from suppliers in dian importers. The situation calls for sire to have estimates prepared for re- | and Re: 
foreign countries, and the Agreement of a more formal modus operandi with In- building it into an all-weather motorable [| Which p 
Commerce and Friendship just con- dia which Nepal must work out if it is to highway oe he 
cluded with the United States provides stand on its own feet as an international In the mineral field Nepal appears to ices 
the framework for trying to realize their trading country. offer prospects which are believed to war- | of strept 
objective. It should be noted, however, So far as the physical movement of rant at least a preliminary survey by | the gene 
that both the geographical situation in goods to and from Nepal in transit competent experts. American participa- scr 
Nepal and its comparatively small size through India is concerned, the Govern- tion in such a survey is urgently desired, | (For ¢ 
and purchasing power make it a naturai ment of India has indicated that Nepal’s and it is possible that this might be- import ¢ 
part of the total Indian market, so that right to maintain such a flow of traffic come the most expeditious means of fos- COMMER 
many lines might still best be sold and as an independent nation is fully rec- tering the economic development of the Pr yew 
serviced from a main distributing point ognized. Under treaty arrangement be- country. post pac 
in India. tween the two governments imports des- The friendly manner of the Nepalese Office of 
tined for Nepal pay Indian customs duties and the evident sincerity of their belief ’ rt 1947, 
Foreign-Exchange Problem upon arrival at Indian ports. Such im- that American help and cooperation will aun 
ports as find their way to the Valley of be forthcoming merits encouragement, This act 
With monetary assets mainly in Indian Nepal in unbroken packages receive a and it is believed that in due time mu- | ton gra. 
rupees, Nepal is dependent on the Gov- rebate of the duty when properly cer- tually advantageous trade relations can peo 
ernment of India for its foreign-ex- tified that they have arrived intact. be built up. 
July 2 
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(Continued from p. 11) 


Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Norway. 
Freight Forwarders and 
kers—Brazil. 
wanes and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
s—Australia. 
Exporters—Aus 
Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Guatemala 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Panama. 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—El Salva- 


Customhouse 


dor. 
Motion-Picture Industry—Norway. 
Motion-Picture Theatres—Norway. 


Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands Indies 

Sporting Goods, Toys and Games Importers 
and Dealers—Norway 

Textile Industry—-Spain 
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che provisions of decree No. 544 of the Revo- 
lutionary Junta of Government, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of May 19, 1947, and effec- 
tive on the same date 

The decree is designed to facilitate the 
distribution of aviation gasoline among vari- 
ous consumers, which heretofore had been 
required to import their own requirements in 
barrels so as to obtain the exemption from 
payment of customs duty to which they 
were entitled by virtue of contractual agree- 
ments with the Venezuelan Government 

The decree authorizes the establishment 
of bonded depositories for imported gaso- 
line, which is an innovation in the Venezue- 
lan customs regime 

Streptomycin Import Restrictions Re- 
moved.—-The importation of streptomycin 
into Venezuela without restriction has been 
authorized by Resolution No. 25 of the Min- 
istry of Finance and the Ministry of Health 
and Social Welfare, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 21, 1947, and effective the 
following day 

This Resolution cancels Resolution No. 50 
of November 14, 1946, which prohibited im- 
ports of streptomycin into Venezuela except 
by a duly authorized Government agency, 
and Resolution No. 51 of the same date 
Which placed the sale and distribution of 
this product in the hands of the National 
Foundation of School Lunches (Patronato 
Nacional de Comedores Escolares). Imports 
of streptomycin, however, remain subject to 
the general requirements governing the im- 
portation, registration, and sale of pharma- 
ceutical products 

|For announcement of the imposition of 
import control on streptomycin, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 28, 1946. | 

Customs Section Established in Valencia 
Post Office-—A customs section for parcel- 
post packages was established in the Post 
Office of Valencia, State of Carabobo, on June 
4, 1947, according to an announcement by 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date 
This action was taken under the authoriza- 
Yon granted by decree No. 508 of the Revo- 


lutionary Junta of Government dated March 
28, 1947. 
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Reparations News 
ALLOCATION OF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that an addi- 
tional German industrial plant will be 
considered for allocation as reparations 
among the Western Allied Nations in the 
near future, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. This 
plant is: 

Serial Number: 2026. Plant Name: May- 
bach Motorenbau G. m. b. H. Location: 
Friedrichshafen a. B./Wuerttemberg. Prin- 
cipal product: Motors for tanks and trucks. 
Only general-purpose equipment is available 
for allocation. 

This plant has been officially approved 
for reparation by the Allied Control 
Council and allocated to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency. 


INVENTORY May BE EXAMINED 

The itemized inventory of the equip- 
ment of this plant will be available for 
examination during regular business 
hours in the office of the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
3053 Commerce Building, Washington 
25; DC. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Under the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the 
general-purpose equipment of this plant 
among its 18 member Western Allied Na- 
tions, including the United States. These 
allocations are made pursuant to requests 
for allocation submitted by the govern- 
ments of the respective nations. As a 
guide to this Government in determining 
whether any request should be submitted, 
the Department of Commerce invites 
business firms and persons to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
purchase of any items of equipment in 
this plant. Such expressions of interest 











New Anglo-American 


Year Book 


Many United States businessmen will 
doubtless be interested in the following 
book, which has just become available: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN YEAR Book 1947. 438 
Prices US$3.75 including — postage. 
Contains a Commercial Directory of American 
firms and their British representatives and 
agents (and vice versa), Residential Directory 
of American Citizens in Britain, data of Ameri- 
can institutions in Britain, and other informa- 
tion on Anglo-American affairs. 

Publishers: American Chamber of Commerce 
in London Inec., 7, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 


pages. 








Bumper Crops in China’s 
Kwangtung Province Destroyed 
by Worst Flood in 20 Years 


Kwangtung’s worst flood in 20 years 
caused by a month of torrential rains has 
rendered thousands homeless, dislocated 
the Province’s communications, and 
swept crops to the sea, says the Chinese 
News Service. 

In the East River area, the flood has 
extended to Waiyeung, Poklo, Tungki, 
Tsengshing, Lungmoon, Hoyun, and 
Tsukim. In the Waiyeung area, the river 
rose to 26 feet on June 6. About 200,000 
people were compelled to move out of 
their homes. In Tungkun, hundreds of 
persons were caught unaware when the 
dike broke. Loss in human lives and 
property was reported heavy. 

In the West River area, Koyiu, Yuinan, 
Samshui, Komin, and Takhing are the 
worst flood victims. Some of the low- 
lands there have been immerged. The 
town of Samshui, situated on the river 
delta, sustained the greatest damage. 

In the Han River area, Chaoan, Lung- 
wa, Jaofung, Hingning, Meihsien, Teng- 
han, and Chaoyang are affected. The 
flood began in the middle of June and 
inundated scores of miles on each bank 
of the river, sending what was believed to 
be a bumper crop of rice down to the sea. 

In the Canton delta, it is feared that 
the flood conditions in Nanhoi and Sun- 
tak have reached a very critical stage. 
All agricultural land will be rendered 
uncultivable for some time to come. 





do not constitute a commitment to pur- 
chase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
and must be received by August 4, 1947. 
Such expressions of interest must be ac- 
companied by justifying data as indi- 
cated in the general announcement 
headed “Reparations News,” published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 
3, 1947. 





Looking toward the construction of a 
modern sewage-disposal system in 
Baghdad city, Iraq, a London firm of 
consulting engineers on sewage is un- 
dertaking a survey and the preparation 
of blueprints, estimates, and tenders, to 
be submitted within a year. The plan 
is to process organic manure from sewage 
refuse. 





The launching on May 8, 1947, of a 
4,000-ton, turbine-driven steamship in 
the shipyards of Sorrento, Italy, is an 
indication of the recovery of the yards 
from the war. In addition, a 3,000-ton 
motorship also was to be launched in 
May, and three other ships were sched- 
uled to be launched in the near future. 


bs 











$3.00 


per year 


URVEY OF 


CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
makes easily available to businessmen over 2,200 com- 
prehensive facts about production, stocks, orders, prices, 
sales, shipments, etc.,of the industries of the United States 
by means of text, tables, charts, and index numbers. 


A sample copy will be sent, on request to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


$3.00 per year, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











